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\.Ofte/iC((^((i^l  \.i'eff//i/i/i  *  •  \T'/iat  /eJlou-  wouMn't  "p/migc  right  t\ix\i  fhat  iine;'  with  an  audience 
as  enthusiastic  and  attractive  as  this/  Doris  OJsen,  Kappa,  and  Judy  Buchanan,  Pi  Phi,  cheer  on  that  gridiron 
victor\'  p/av  in  smart-as  a-Phi  hits  coat  and  suit  ensemb/es  that  are  enroJIed  in  their  wardrobes  for  tiveJve 
ismeiitti  p!us.,. .Doris'  fleecy  coat  comes  in  white  with  ttd,  or  beige  \\'\\h.  brown  trim,  /udy's  pJaid  wooJ  t\veed 
coat  and  suit,  in  xtd,  brown  and  beige,  or  bJue,  bJack  and  grey  -it  Wool  piJe  coat,  size  12  to  20,  49.95. 
MODER.\TE  PRICE  co.\TS,  FOURTH  FLOOR. ..Town  and  CounUx  suit,  sizes  10  to  16,  39.95.  Matching  topcoat, 

sizes  12   to  20,  39.95.  CASUAL  CLOTHES  SHOP  T^  FOURTH  FLOOR 


D 


1 


)-C<a'n</o(€'C  *  -k  DeEniteJy  i-A  in  the  Grandstand,  A-i  in  any  grid  star's  eyes. ..Ruth 
Helm,  AJpha  Chi,  and  /ini  StrucJc,  Chi  Omega,  in  two  casuaJ  outfits  that  are  equailv  perfect  for  informal 
after-the-game  hot  cider  and  doughnut  parties.  Ruth's  musJcrat  lined  woo/  coat  in  brown  or  green  tops  a 
gay  pJaid  dress  that  comes  in  brown  and  blue,  turquoise  and  brown,  or  beige  and  brown,  /ini's  /aunty  dupli- 
cation of  the  Navy's  wool  pea-jacket  is  ahied  with  a  bJacJc,  red  or  green  plaid  shit  ft  Coat,  1 2  to  20,  122.00. 

MODERATE  PRICE  COATS  -ft  FOURTH  FLOOR.  DrCSS,  SIZCS  9  tO  15,14.95.  JUNIOR  MISS  SHOP  ^  FOURTH  FLOOR... 

Navy  iacJcet,  sizes  lo  to  18,  29.95.  Skiit,  sizes  10  to  18,  6.95   casual  clothes  shop  it  fourth  floor 


THE  MEN  WHO  SAT  BEHIND  THESE  TANKS  as  they  landed  on  Salerno  sat  and  sipped 
cokes  a  few  months  ago,  just  as  you  do  today.  They  didn't  think  then  that  they'd  be  bearing  down  on 
the  enemy  in  a  short  time,  helping  the  country  in  its  victory  drive.  They  are  giving  their  all  to  finish 
this  war  quickly.    Let  our  campus  feel  as  though  it's  doing  its  part.    Skip  a  coke,  buy  a  bond.    Get  in  the 

fight  by  Backing  the  Attack! 


LIBSON    SHOPS 

Lingerie  and  Sportswear 


1606  Orrington 


Uni.  5440 


JACK   AND   JUNE    STUDIO 

Interiors  Gifts  Furniture 


1814  Central  Street 


Greenleaf  4848 


LEE    NELSON 

Jeweler 


1626  Orrington 


Uni.  0461 


BAUER'S   HAIR  SHOP 

Let  us  solve  your  fine  hair  problem 
Cold  Wave  —  No  heat  or  electricity 

1610  Chicago  Ave.  Uni.  0729 


LONDON'S    FLOWER    SHOP 

Smart  Corsages 


GEORGE  WINTER 

Groceries 


1712  Sherman 


Uni.  7542,  0632 
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PURPLE      PARROT 


Have  a  Coca-Cola  =  Come,  be  blessed  and  be  happy 


It's  natural  for  popular  names  to 
acquire  friendly  abbreviations.  That's 
why  you  hear  Coca-Cola  called  "Coke". 


.  .  .from  Idaho  to  Iceland 

Have  a  "Coke",  says  the  American  soldier  in  Iceland,  and  in  three  words  he 
has  made  a  friend.  It  works  in  Reykjavic  as  it  does  in  Rochester.  'Round  the 
globe  Coca-Cola  stands  for  the  pause  that  refreshes — has  become  the  ice-breaker 
between  kindly-minded  strangers. 

BOTTLED     UNDER     AUTHORITY     OF    THE     COCA-COLA     COMPANY     BY 

COCA-COLA     BOTTLING     CO.    OF     CHICAGO,     INC. 

COPYRIGHT  1943,  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


-the  global 
high-sign 


You  WON'T  need  a  little 
Black  Book 
with  the 
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k//^,'  Me  \ 


/e^i  Me  nr///ie  /J  U^^^^^*  *  gj,.. 


morons  doings  are  on  the  schedule. 

And  datable  duds  that  go  ga;l\-  from  Open  \\o\i%c%  to  th.i  newest  star-stndded  show  in  town  are  in  order, ..ReaJ/y  "something  tor  th.t  boys" 

are  Jean  Alter,  A/pha  Phi,  and  RosI\n  Craig,  Delta  Gamma,  as  they  iti  out  to  stagger  the  stag  Jines.  /ean  picks  a  trim 

dressmaker  suit   in    black,   green,   red.    broun   or  violet,   while  Roshu  chooses  beruffled  ra\on  crepe  in   black,  green,  red  or 

purple  ii  Suit,  sizes  12  to  20,  17.95.  Dress,  sizes  10  to  18,  22  Qj    Both,  little  dress  shop  -ir  fourth  floor 
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THIS  MONTH:  Things  like  exams  and  traffic  cops  are 
always  catching  up  with  us.  This  time  it' s  October  and  foot- 
hall  and  the  first  issue  of  the  Parrot.  We  finally  caught  up 
with  something  ourselves  and  it  turned  out  to  he  Nancy 
McCarty,  Theta.  and  Dick  Dashit  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  and 
V-12  doing  a  little  gate  swinging.  We  considered  it  Charm- 
ing and  Significant  and  sold  them  on  the  idea  of  a  cover 
shot  and  tivo  subscriptions  to  the  Parrot. 
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\Sun/mei^n    \ij/    f/lf    W/J/f/if/^  *  *  And  Man-  Anderson,  G. 


Jamina  Phi  Beta, 

,ind  Beth  Henrv,  Alpha  Xi  Delta,  arc  ready  to  go  dance-dating  'til  dawn  (it  ruJings  onJ\'  pernntted).  Destined  tor  a  bright  night  hte  are 

their  ;'eweJ-toned  woo!  dresses.  Yes,  it's  a  double  exposure  of  the  same  dress.  Midas  touched  with  gold  thread  and  pear) 

beading  at  the  neckhiie,  softh  gathered  and  bou-tied  in  the  backti  7n  sizes  lo  to  i6,  29.95.  north  room  dresses*  fourth  floor 
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AT  LIBERTY... 


CEPTEMBER  and  registration  found 
^  many  on-leavers  around  campus  pre- 
viewing bewildered  freshman,  reviewing 
the  campus,  and  airing  camp  hfe  for  the 
benefit  of  college-ridden  friends.  Joe 
Ernst,  Pi  K  A,  in  training  at  Minnesota, 
showed  up  on  one  of  the  sunnier  days 
fully  equipt  with  raincoat  which  we  feel 
speaks  well  for  Army  meteorology  train- 
ing. Ex-B.M.O.C.  Will  Miller  was  being  his  usual  suave 
self  about  the  grill  in  his  handsome  Army  uniform 
when  some  misguided  privates  mistook  him  for  a 
commissioned  officer  and  saluted.  We  were  consoled  by 
the  fact  that  for  some  one  thousand  freshmen  students 
former  political  big  gun  Miller  was  nothing  more  than 
another  uniform  about  the  campus. 

One  of  the  better  laughs  of  the  month  was  donated 
by  three  Tower  Hall  ensigns  who  accosted  us  quite 
politely  with,  "Could  you  please  tell  us  where  we  can 
get  a  drink  in  Evanston?"  Seems  that  the  power  of 
local  W.C.T.U.  chapters  in  West  Virginia  ceases  at  the 
three  hundred  yard  limit  around  all  churches  and  schools. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  Abbott  indoctrination  had  best 
include  a  course  in  "Local  Native  Habits  and  Customs" 
as  after  a  personally  escorted  tour  to  Howard  Street 
and  the  long  sought  liquor  one  ensign  pulled  a  further 
boner  by  marching  into  the  little  room  marked  'Ladies.' 
Shortly  after  the  R.O.T.C.  inaugurated  a  new  system 
whereby  every  underclassman  would  address  each  senior 
as  "Mister,"  Bob  Ferguson  accidentally  bumped  into  Bob 
"Frog"  Rinnen.  "Excuse  me.  Mister  Frog,"  he  said  in  his 
politest  manner  and  went  on  his  way. 

Another  bon  mot  gathered  concerns  the  chow  line  at 
Lunt  where  both  the  V-12  and  the  radio  school  eat.  The 
first  company  of  V-12  was  slightly  disorganized  and 
one  of  the  officers  came  up  to  reprimand  the  company 
commander.  Thinking  them  radio  school  men  he 
caustically  remarked,  "Pull  up  those  lines.  You  look 
worse  than  those  V-12  men  back  there." 

The  first  football  game  of  the  season  brought  many 
ex-N.U.ers  in  town  on  leave.  A  variation  of  the  usual, 
"Hiya  Mac,  Howarya."  was  the  greeting  of  a  V-12er 
to  his  fellow  also  in  Navy  uniform.  "Hiya,  Mac,"  he 
bellowed,  "I  didn't  know  you  were  in  V-12."  "I'm  not. 
I'm  in  the  Navy,"  was  the  prompt  rejoinder. 

A  Marine  corps  contingent  from  Indiana  at  the  same 
game  offered  more  than  verbal  retaliation  when  Navy 
representatives  in  the  vicinity  remarked  loudly,  "Lookit 
the  new  Army  uniforms."  Marine  colors  triumphed  when 
one  grandstander  remarked  generally  to  the  crowd  and 
specifically  to  the  trainers  working  over  a  laidout  Indiana 
gridder,  "Hey,  you  can't  bury  him  out  there.  That's  a 
football  field."  ' 

We  feel  that  we  might  even  learn  to  appreciate  the 
gaudy  Marine  full  dress  uniform  if  the  man  inside  had 
half  the  sense  of  humor  displayed  by  corps  members  at 
N.U.  Seems  they  hung  a  service  flag  in  the  room  of  a 
man  who  was  sent  to  Paris  Island  for  flunking  out. 
Their  latest  is  a  little  plot  in  which  a  few  Marines  carry 
on  conversation  for  the  benefit  of  bystanders.  First 
Marine:  "I  hear  your  brother's  in  the  service."  "No," 
the  second  answers  bitterly,  "he's  in  the  R.O.T.C." 


"Where's  my  Tangee  SATIN-FINISH  Lipstick?... 
I  want  to  sign  this  letter!^* 

RESEARCH  would  certainly  prove  that  Tangee  SATIN- 
FINISH  Lipsticks  are  almost  as  long-lasting  on  )-our 
letters  —  as  they  are  on  your  lips. 

Soft  and  satiny,  so  smooth  they  actually  seem  to  apply 
themselves,  Tangee's  exclusive  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks 
bring  an  exquisite  grooming  to  your  lips— a  grooming  that 
lasts  and  lasts  ! 

Try  one  of  Tangee's  glorious  colors 
on  your  males  —  through  the  mails. 
And,  for  the  boys  still  at  home,  back 
it  up  ^^^th  the  matching  rouge  and 
Tangee's  ?/n-po\vdery  Face   Powder. 


93f 


WITH  THE  NEW  SATIN-FINISH 

TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED.  TANGEE  NATURAL.TANGEE  THEATRICAL  RED.TANGEE  RED-RED 
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NEW...  a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

which  safely 
STOPS    under-arvi    PERSPIRATION 


1.  Does  not  rot  dresses  or  men's  shirts. 
Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right 
after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  stops  perspiration  1  to  3 
days.  Removes  odor  from  perspira- 
tion, keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Approv- 
al Seal  of  The  American  Institute  of 
Laundering  for  being  harmless  to 
fabric. 


i. 


Aorgest 


W-i-    Guaranteed  by 
V  Good  Housekeeping  J 


e\\in9 


. . .  Buy  a  jar  today  . . . 
ot  any  sfore  which 
sells   toilet   g  oo  d  s. 


\J  /  '^  a  jar 

Also  in  lOe  ond  59i  \ari 

ARRID 


Sooner  or  rJ^citer 

You  find  that 
The  Dipper 

is  the  Place  to  go 
FOR 

THE  FINEST  COKES 
SUPER  MALTEDS 
GRAND  SUNDAES 
TASTY  SANDWICHES 
HOT  DOGS 
DELICIOUS  HOT  CHOC. 

WHY  NOT  NOW? 

across  from  Willard 


GIVE  YOUR  ROOM 
f  er3  on  a  titu 


WITH  GAY  ANIMALS 
WITH  SHOWY  PENNANTS 
WITH    BRIGHT   BLOTTERS 


Stc 


ti 
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WITH  SORORITY  CREST 
WITH  SERVICE  INSIGNIA 
WITH  NAME  IMPRINTED 
WITH    NOVELTY    DESIGN 


STUDENT  BOOK 
EXCHANGE 

George  Racine,  Mgr. 

1737   Sherman  Dav.   2717 

Student   Store — Run   for   Slu- 
dents  by  a  Former  Student 


ar 


one 
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N  THE  DAYS  OF  MEN  there 
were  places  to  go  on  dates,  we  imag- 
ine, for  the  men  knew  them.  Places 
besides  the  tried  and  trite  spots  west 
on  5  8.  There  are  men  left,  of  course, 
and  women  with  memories  and  occa- 
sional dates.  To  these  sometime  daters 
and  to  the  emancipated  women  who 
find  Friday  night  and  the  Navy  lock- 
up sufficient  excuse  to  travel  escortless, 
the  Parrot  offers  suggestions  of  back 
alley  bars,  more  expensive  cocktail 
lounges  and  restaurants.  We  mapped 
out  our  rounds  like  a  campaign  and 
attacked  six  bars  and  one  dinner  dur- 
ing the  evening.  We  don't  recommend 
the  plan.    We  do  recommend: 

22  EAST  JACKSON— for  seclusion 
and  afternoon  or  after  the  show  cock- 
tails. A  19  by  19  bar  tended  by  a  guy 
named  Eric  who  hails  from  Basel, 
Switzerland  and  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  Eric  is  a  pleasant,  companion- 
able soul  but  he  won't  let  you  in  after 
10:30  unless  he  knows  you.  Good 
drinks  at  regular  prices,  sandwiches 
at  noon  but  not  in  the  evening.  Cozy 
booths  upstairs  most  enjoyable  for  sit- 
ting and  talking.  Hidden  between 
two  office  buildings  on  the  north  side 
of  Jackson  between  State  and  Wa- 
bash.   Easily  reached  by  the  "L." 

PETRUSHKA  —  for  atmosphere, 
food,  drink  and  music  in  keeping  with 
the  mood  and  the  $1.50  minimum. 
Sarong  room  entertainment  alternates 
between  Devi  Dja  and  her  Bali-Java 
dancers  and  a  trio  led  by  a  violinist 
whose  sighing  strings  would  bring 
nostalgia  even  if  we  hadn't  had  too 
much  rum  with  fruit  juices.  Braver 
and  more  moneyed  individuals  than 
we  will  try  the  Javanese  food.  Murals 
of  Bali  and  Java  are  quite  famous  in 
Chicago.  All  located  at  16  E.  Huron 
Street  not  inconvenient  to  the  "L," 
but  more  convenient  by  a  car. 
(Conthnied  on  page  35) 
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We 


E  SPENT  OUR  SUMMER 
exchanging  witticisms  with  ourselves 
and  the  goldfish.  Occasionally  we 
wrote  letters  mentioning  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  moonlight  nights.  We  talked 
to  friends  who  knew  of  friends  who 
had  dates.  We  wrote  three  letters  to 
Hildegarde  and  assured  ourselves  our 
questions  were  lost  in  obscurity.  We 
thought  of  the  twenty-five  dollar 
prize  and  wrote  three  more  under 
assumed  names.  We  waited.  We're 
still  waiting.    We're  glad  it's  fall. 

People  keep  wandering  in  the  PAR- 
ROT office  with  questions.  One  girl 
wanted  to  know  what  school  she  is 
registered  in.  We  want  you  all  to 
know  that  we  drink  cokes  to  wash 
down  cigarettes,  and  aside  from  that 
we're  busy  thinking  up  things  like 
what  shall  the  goons  say  and  should 
we  call  our  movie  column  "Stinky 
Pinky."  Yesterday  someone  wanted 
to  know  "Who  is  Otto  Graham's 
girl?"  We  advise  you  to  ask  Bergen 
Evans. 

Bright  Note  in  a 
Troubled  World 

A  friend  of  ours  who  enjoys 
going  native  and  digesting  all 
sorts  of  oddities  with  her  food 
such  as  fingernails  went  to  Mex- 
ico City  this  summer.  She  stayed 
at  one  of  those  tourists  homes  ^a' 
our  beginning  French  book  calls 
a  pension  and  mingled.  Among  other 
things  she  met  a  Kappa.  It  seems  that 
each  morning  over  warmed  up  tortil- 
las the  Kappa  would  talk  about  Kappa. 
While  brushing  her  teeth  the  Kappa 
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would  talk  about  Kappa.  Sometimes 
before  going  to  bed  the  Kappa  would 
have  a  little  chat  with  her  own  Kappa 
god  about  Kappa.  After  great  delib- 
eration the  Mexican  houseboy  queried 
her  one  morning, 
"But  what  is  this 
'Kahp-pah?'  " 

That  same  friend 
just    whispered   in 
our    direction    that 
she    saw    a    rather 
obese  creature  with 
a   few   well   distrib- 
uted teeth  sitting  on 
the   Mexican   equivalent   of   the    "L" 
one  day  wearing  an  A.O.Pi  pin.    Not 
that  it  matters.    We  all  have  inferior 
chapters. 

About  This  Thing  Called  Sex 

We  know  a  fellow  with  potentiali- 
ties at  Tower  Hall  who  elected  Mrs. 
Roosevelt   to   be   his   "Pin-Up   Girl." 
We  supposed  the  poor  lad  thought  it 
was  the  thing  to  do.  We  heard  he 
cuts  off  the  heads  of  her  pictures 
and  pastes  them  on  the  bodies  of 
Varga  girls  and  sometimes  Lana 
Turner.    When  we  asked  quite 
civily,  he  replied,  "I  like  women 
who  play  hard  to  get.  The  body 
is  for  spiritual  reasons." 

There  Are  Such  Things 

We're  awfully  happy  about  Rita 
Hayworth  and  Orson  Welles.  And 
Victor  Mature  took  it  like  a  man, 
too.  We  found  it  out  when  we  were 
having  a  permanent  wave  the  other 


day.  Adela  Rogers  St.  John  wants 
the  world  to  know  that  when  Vic 
heard  the  news  he  just  ran  one  hand 
through  his  black  wavy  hair  and 
asked  the  chief  if  he  knew  any 
shapely  blondes. 

Small  Things 
Considered 

This  came  out  of 
one  of  those  Hashes 
VL       *^     \l      where    someone   oc- 
\  C^casionally      says 

something  amusing 
and  most  people  sleep.  They  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  heated  discussion  about 
some  unfortunate  when  there  was  a 
request  for  a  description  from  the 
floor.  "Oh  you  know,"  someone 
yawned  vaguely.  "She's  the  type  you 
meet  at  a  slumber  party  and  never  get 
very  close  to." 

We  understand  that  someone  from 
the  Theta  house  called  the  Pi  Phi's 
after  the  whole  thing  was  over  to 
compare  pledge  lists.  She  stated  her 
business  and  waited  while  there  was  a 
short  pause  on  the  other  end.  "Sorry," 
the  voice  came  back  blithely,  "The  Pi 
Phi's  are  at  breakfast  right  now  and 
can't  be  disturbed.  Call  in  about  an 
hour." 

We  have  it  on  authority  that  one 
young  thing  was  introduced  all 
through  the  Theta  house  as  "Joseph 
Cotten's  cousin."  Everyone  screamed 
with  excitement  and  girlish  delight. 
No  one  remembered  her  name.  No 
one  asked  her  name.  She  went  Tri 
Delt. 
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Get  This,  Please 

We  hate  to  be  the  type  to  "start 
things,"  but  we  don't  like  Frank  Si- 
natra. If  he  comes  back  in  town  we 
and  a  small  circle  of  friends  aren't 
going  to  go  see  him.  We  may  even 
lock  ourselves  in  our  rooms  and  draw 
the  shades.  When  we  hear  him  sing 
we  quietly,  oh  so  quietly,  mumble 
Sheridan  Whiteside's  famous  first  line. 
We  hope  you  remember. 

//  Cant  Happen  Here 

We  didn't  mind  when  they  put  the 
men  in  uniform.  We  think  they  look 
cheerful  and  nice.  You  didn't  hear  us 
complain  about  restricted  areas  and 
no  serenades.  We  didn't  mind  about 
those  things  because  we  never  could 
remember  the  different  fraternity 
pins  and  no  one  asked  us  to  drink  a 
coke  after  English  B  unless  it  was  our 
money.  But  we  don't  like  staggering 
classes.  A  good  friend  of  ours  has  a 
cousin  who  promised  to  wave  at  us 
from  U.H.  at  ten  thirty  every  day. 
It  was  something  to  look  forward  to. 

Moments  Like  This 

There  is  a  girl  from  a  charming 
family  who  had  a  penchant  for  moon- 
light dips.  One  of  her  cousins  accom- 
panied her  each  night  to  a  secluded 
spot  where  they  disrobed  with  trem- 
bling hands,  clad  themselves  in  suits 
and  dipped.  We  were  surprised  to 
find  them  home  one  night  when  we 
went  over  to  borrow  a  stamp.  Our 
cousin  finally  confided  that  the  night 
before  on  their  way  home  they  were 
confronted  by  a  young  man  of  their 


acquaintance.  After  some  discussion 
they  were  about  to  leave  when  by 
mutual  urge  they  glanced  at  their 
feet.  There  lay  a  pair  of  pale  pink 
pants. 

Now  That  It's  Over 

A  friend  of  ours  keeps  taking  new 
fraternity  pins.  It's  getting  so  people 
never  ask  about  the  latest  because  by 
that  time  it  might  be  someone  else. 
We  understand  that  she  was  discuss- 
ing the  coming  year  with  her  mother 
one  day  and  mentioned  the  disappear- 
ance of  pin  serenades  from  the  extra- 
curricular calendar.  "Well,"  her 
mother  replied  cryptically,  "I'm  glad 
you  got  all  yours  in  before  July  1st." 
So  are  we. 

Noiv  It's  Your  Turn 


We  think  it  would  be  lovely  now 
that  things  are  so  definite  if  someone 
would  sit  down  and  write  new  words 
to  "You're  Over  the  Hill."  There  was 
a  provocative  charm  to  the  Flo  and 
Walt  lyrics,  but  with  the  coming  of 
the  war  to  Northwestern,  we'd  like  to  Holy  Roller 
see  our  contribution  along  side  of 
"Eunice  From  Tunis"  and  the  unit 
appreciates  the  little  gestures  too. 


Ultimate  Strategy  Department 

Traveling  is  not  all  it  could  be 
nowadays.  An  ensign  we  know  jour- 
neyed all  the  way  home  from  Florida 
with  a  young  mother  and  offspring. 
It  seems  the  child  harbored  some  sort 
of  resentment  against  crowds,  and  ex- 
ercised its  lungs  with  gusto  for  some 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  while  the  as- 
sembled travelers  endeavored  to  dis- 
tract its  attention.  Finally  the  mother 
turned  to  the  infant  and  remarked, 
"Shut  up,  Johnny.    This  is  war." 

In  These  Troubled  Times 

We  like  to  feel  that  someone  is 
standing  by,  undaunted  in  spite  of 
all  this.  We  often  think,  "What  will 
be  left?"  Someone  who  walks  to 
school  reported  that  she  followed 
President  Snyder  for  two  blocks  one 
morning  while  he  whistled  "Pomp 
and  Circumstance."  Men  die,  but  the 
University  lives  on.  We  feel  better 
already. 


Oj  Other  Worlds 

If  anyone  else  saw  "Jane  Eyre"  and 
happened  to  enjoy  Sylvia  Sydney, 
we're  sorry.  The  first  time  she  entered 
we  thought  she  had  just  had  a  visita- 
tion. The  second  time  we  wondered 
if  she  had  somehow  missed  being  nine- 
teen in  her  youth.  After  that  we  just 
kept  thinking  "Meatball,  Meatball." 
We  went  home  and  read  Smilin'  Jack. 


"Just  put  my  all  on  Norfhii'i'sfcrii" 


Two  girls  were  accosted  on  the  "L" 
somewhere  between  Evanston  and 
Howard  street  by  a  large  colored 
woman  bearing  an  air  of  aprcs  moi, 
le  deluge  and  dire  expectation. 
"American  women  are  preparing 
themselves  a  feast  in  hell,"  was  her 
greeting,  upon  which  she  thrust  a 
sheaf  of  pink  pamphlets  in  their 
hands.  One  of  them  read  "Christmas 
in  Prison,"  another,  "Christmas  in 
Hell."  There'll  always  be  a  Christmas 
.  .  .  somewhere  .  .  .  somehow. 

Naval  Intelligence 

A  friend  of  ours  in  the  Delta 
Gamma  house,  who  wants  to  be  a 
buddy  (see  DAILY  NORTHWEST- 
ERN, September  28),  spoke  to  the 
red-headed  girl  who  sat  next  to  her 
in  econ  class,  and  somehow  they  got  to 
discussing  the  coming  weekend's 
festivities.  It  seems  that  both  of  them 
were  going  to  formals,  and  our  friend, 
who  was  attending  one  at  a  certain 
North  Shore  hotel,  and  who  is  also 
a  woman  of  few  words,  looked  her 
new-found  friend  in  the  eye,  and 
said  brusquely,  "Moraine?"  "No,  no," 
the  girl  said,  "he's  in  the  regular 
R.O.T.C." 
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BLUES  FOR  THE  PRIVATE 


Every  night  the  Prirate  came  to  get  drunk  and  hear  her  sing 
"Come  to  me,  come  to  me,  my  darling,"  and  he  would  follow 
her  anywhere  .  .  .  anywhere  at  all  .  .  . 


E 


/VERY  NIGHT  I  left  camp  I  got 
drunk.  We  got  drunk  together  and 
she  sang  "Come  to  Me."  Sometimes 
she  sang  more.  Sometimes  "Come  to 
Me,  My  DarHng,"  but  it  was  all  sort 
of  variations  on  a 
theme.  The  first  night 
I  saw  her  we  danced 
and  she  half  moaned, 
half  sang  the  slow, 
wandering  music  of 
the  piano,  trumpet, 
and  trombone,  for- 
getting lyrics  for 
"Come  to  Me"  over 
and  over.  We  danced  till  the  bar 
closed  up  around  two  and  I  walked 
home  with  her  because  she  was  too 
drunk  to  walk  home  by  herself,  and 
maybe  because  I  wanted  to.  Then  she 
sang  for  the  first  time  without  music. 
I  knew  she'd  drunk  a  lot  because  I'd 
paid  for  it  but  even  so  it  came  sort 
of  sudden.  "Come  to  me"  she  sang, 
and  she  pulled  me  down  to  her,  sit- 
ting there  on  the  cement  steps.  And 
I  could  feel  the  November  cold 
through  the  seat  of  my  pants  and  I 
told  her  we  should  go  inside  and  not 
make  fools  of  ourselves  in  front  of 
the  neighbors.  And  she  pulled  herself 
away  and  sat  there  so  straight  that  her 
spine  arched  wrong  and  said  good- 
night. That  was  the  way  she  wanted 
it  so  I  said  goodnight  too,  and  I  left 
her  there,  sitting  on  the  cement  steps 
like  an  angry  alleycat. 

The  next  night  I  left  camp  right 
after  mess  and  went  straight  to  the 
bar.  She  was  there  and  nobody  was 
with  her  and  the  bartender  seemed  to 
know  her  from  someplace  else  only 


when  I  asked  him  he  said  she  was  just 
a  customer. 

"But  don't  she  ever  come  here  with 


a  guy.' 


I  asked  him,  and  he  sort  of 
laughed  and  went  on  polishing  the 
glasses  and  holding 
them  up  to  the  re- 
volving light  and 
squinting  at  them, 
and  said  no,  except 
for  me.  I  shrugged 
my  shoulders  and 
started  off  across  the 
dance  floor  to  ask  the 
dame  herself,  but  she 
didn't  give  me  a  chance. 

I  got  over  to  her  booth  and  was 
standing  there  with  my  mouth  half 
open  trying  to  decide  how  to  begin 
when  she  looked  up  at  me,  pretty  far 
gone  for  eight  o'clock,  and  I  guess 
she  recognized  me  right  off  because 
her  watery  blue  eyes  got  back  some 
of  their  sparkle  and  she  reached  up 
her  soft,  heavy-veined  arms  and 
pulled  me  down  to  her  on  the  bench. 
"Come  to  me"  she  sang.  "Come  to 
me,  My  Darling,"  and  I  felt  warm 
inside  and  I'd  only  had  one  drink  so 
it  was  that  saggy,  blue-lidded,  phony 
blonde  who  did  it.  She  could  sing  like 
that  and  I  was  gone. 

That  copper  blonde  hair,  those  soft, 
warm  arms,  and  "Come  to  me," 
"Come  to  me,  My  Darling"  whirled 
noisily  in  my  head.  My  God,  those 
were  the  only  words  she  knew,  and 
she'd  hold  me  and  she'd  hold  me,  and 
finally,  when  I  started  squirming, 
she'd  let  me  up  for  a  while  and  we'd 
dance.  And  we'd  dance  until  I 
couldn't  hold  her  weight  any  longer 


and  she'd  half  sing,  half  moan  until 
the  other  two  or  three  people  in  the 
place  would  start  looking  at  us  and 
I'd  tell  her  to  shut  up.  One  night 
there  she  got  mad  and  went  home  by 
herself,  only  I  paid  the  bill  and  fol- 
lowed along  behind  to  see  that  she 
got  there  all  right.  And  when  she 
got  there  she  sat  on  the  cement  steps 
and  her  body  swayed  back  and  forth 
and  she  half  moaned,  half  sang  to 
herself.  I  listened  for  a  minute  and 
then  left.  Maybe  she  knew  I  was 
there,  I  don't  know. 

Then  the  night  I  asked  her  to  mar- 
ry me  she  laughed  and  pulled  me 
down  to  her  and  sang  "Come  to  me" 
and  her  copper  hair  reflected  the  re- 
volving light.  And  I  think  I  knew 
then  that  she  wouldn't.  Anyway,  we 
danced  and  the  trumpet  wailed  and 
she  sang  so  sadly  that  I  wouldn't  let 
myself  think  about  it  until  I'd  taken 
her  home.  And  that  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  her. 

"Twenty-one  is  too  young  for  you 
to  get  married"  was  all  Mother  said 
in  the  letter.  But  I  went  back  to  the 
house  with  the  cement  steps,  and  I 
looked  for  her,  but  I  only  found  a 
family  of  niggers.  And  they  don't 
know  her  and  neither  does  the  bar- 
tender. 

But  they  do  know.  Damn  them. 
Why  can't  they  see  if  she  sang  "Come 
to  me"  now  I'd  follow  her  anywhere. 


Don't  pass  up  that  red-headed 
girl  who's  next  to  you  in  econ.  Say 
hello  when  you  see  the  boy  sitting 
behind  you.  DON'T  BE  A  SNOB, 
BE  A  BUDDY. 

— Daily  Northivestem 

Uh-huh.  .  .  . 
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Northwestern  Under  Strict 
Military  Government 

By  MEL  WIECHERT 

Prophetic  of  things  to  come,  this  article 

appeared  in  the  November,  1941  issue 

''Mii'-~^      of  the  PURPLE  PARROT.   Accurate  in 
A^^.-:M  J.    .  .        .         n      ■ 

',     prediction,  interesting  in  repection.  we 

present  it  once  again. 


OTUDENTS  IN  KHAKI  and  blue 
fill  the  streets  of  Evanston.  At  night 
the  Great  Lake  band  gives  concerts  in 
the  park  by  the  lake  or  under  campus 
trees,  while  the  provost  guard  march 
about  keeping  order.  Fraternity 
houses  are  turned  into  barracks.  Stu- 
dents who  remain  on  campus  march 
to  and  from  classes  under  uniformed 
officers.  Northwestern  is  under  strict 
military  government!  .  .  . 

That  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
World  War.  2911  undergraduates 
and  alumni  were  under  arms.  From 
1917  to  1919,  the  Daily  N or t bluest- 
em  was  published  entirely  by  a  staff 
of  women  editors.  Coeds  knitted  and 
sewed  and  made  surgical  dressings,  as 
they  watched  their  fellow  students 
march  into  campus  halls  and  down 
campus  walks. 

After  the  enforcement  of  the  draft 
law,  service-star  flags  hung  in  the 
windows    of    Evanston    homes.     The 


university  service-star  flag  showed 
1120  stars — 1120  students  who  had 
been  called  to  service,  to  duty,  to 
death. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  an- 
nounced that  students  in  good  stand- 
ing could  withdraw  for  war  service 
without  impairing  their  prospects  for 
degrees,  if  they  would  ever  have  any 
use  for  them.  The  American  flag  was 
raised  between  University  Hall  and 
Harris.  A  young  Canadian  officer 
whose  wounds  disqualified  him  for 
further  service  was  sent  from  Toronto 
to  supervise  military  instruction  on 
campus. 

Meanwhile,  Northwestern  men  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  answered 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  call  for  service  in 
European  prison  camps  and  canton- 
ments. They  composed  hospital  units 
to  embark  immediately.  They  entered 
officers'  training  camps  to  become 
aviators  and  soldiers.    Those  disquali- 


fied for  active  service  formed  the 
Home  Guard,  taking  part  in  strike 
duty  and  quelling  race  riots  in  Chi- 
cago. In  a  solemn  ceremony,  in  the 
fall  of  1918,  eight  hundred  students 
were  inducted  into  service.  Old  Col- 
lege became  an  actual  Naval  academy 
with  its  contingent  of  men  known  as 
"Wilson's  Jackies."  .  .  . 

Came  1919  and  the  end  of  four 
nightmare  years.  The  Armistice  was 
signed.  Barracks  on  North  campus 
were  torn  down.  Faculty,  students 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  survive 
the  war  returned  to  classrooms. 

"The  war  is  over,"  they  said.  "Let 
us  forget."  And  they  reopened  the 
books  that  had  been  closed  so  long. 
They  began  again  a  life  of  peace. 

But  there  was  no  escape.  In  the 
damnable  memory  of  man  the  war 
still  lived  and  burned.  It  could  not  be 
forgotten. 

And  not  only  in  their  minds  did  it 
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live.  Around  the  campus  still  walked 
the  uniformed  men  of  the  Naval 
R.  O.  T.  C.  Along  the  lake  stretched 
the  Avenue  of  Elms,  a  living  me- 
morial to  death.  Here  and  there  on 
campus  were  individual  memorial 
placards  honoring  Northwestern  men 
who  gave  distinguished  service.  In 
the  entrance  to  University  Hall  there 
was  a  bronze  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  students  who  never  returned 
to  their  classes. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  students  were 
first  required  to  register  their  qualifi- 
cation as  an  index  to  service.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  read  the  first  number 
drawn  in  the  human  lottery,  2  J 8.  .  .  . 

Now  it  is  the  fall  of  1940.  On  Oc- 
tober 29,  President  Roosevelt  read  the 
first  number,  158. 

Throughout  the  day,  radio  an- 
nouncers read  long  columns  of  num- 
bers, each  of  them  calling  one  young 
man  to  the  service.  In  every  house  on 
the  Northwestern  campus  radios  are 
turned  on  far  into  the  night,  attended 
by  tensely  listening  groups  of  stu- 
dents. 

One  boy,  listening,  straightens  sud- 
denly. 

"That  is  my  number,"  he  says, 
quietly,  but  his  lips  are  tight  and  the 
cigarette  has  dropped  from  his  fingers. 

In  1941,  the  Naval  R.  O.  T.  C.  has 
been  increased  to  313  members.  In 
Abbott  Hall  thousands  of  officers 
train  for  commissions  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve.  Under  the 
C.  A.  A.,  students  are  training  for 
army  flying  along  with  their  regular 
college  courses. 

And  all  this  calls  up  a  picture.  Men 
marching  to  classes,  the  shadow  of  a 
flag  flying  above  The  Rock  between 
University  Hall  and  Harris.  Frater- 
nity houses  become  barracks.  A  sec- 
ond Avenue  of  Elms  in  the  dim  mists 
of  the  future — a  second  memorial 
tablet  in  the  entrance  of  University 
Hall. 
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a  short  story,  by  WILLIAM  M.  OTTO      ' 


MR.  CARTER  PUTS  HIS  FOOT  DOWN 


Mrs.  Carter  thought  a  pastel  house  ivould  be  just  lovely  .  .  . 
And  Mr.  Winstanley,  who  ivore  a  blue  pin-stripe  suit  with  a  red 
tie  and  a  matching  red  silk  handkerchief  flotving  from  his  breast 
pocket  knew  just  how  to  change  everything.  Everything,  that  is, 
except  Mr.  Willoughby  Carter — 


M, 


.RS.  CARTER  opened  the  door 
for  her  husband,  something  she  never 
did  except  on  special  occasions.  If  Mr. 
Carter  had  not  been  so  tired  from  a 
hard  day  at  the  office,  he  would  have 
realized  at  once  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  wife's  manner  to  warn 
him  that  the  evening  before  him 
would  not  be  the  quiet  one  he  had 
hoped  for.  However,  he  failed  to  rec- 
ognize his  wife's  over-solicitousness  in 
opening  the  door  for  him  and  taking 
his  hat. 

"Hello,  dear,"  he  greeted  his  wife 
in  his  usually  restrained  manner. 

"Hello,  dear,"  beamed  his  wife. 
"Did  you  have  a  hard  day  at  the  of- 
fice? I  bet  you  did.  The  first  real 
warm  day,  and  you  in  that  stuffy  old 
office." 

"Um-humh."  He  put  the  evening 
paper  on  the  table  and  sat  down  in  his 
wing  chair  by  the  fireplace.  "Ahah," 
he  sighed,  stretching  his  legs  straight 
out  before  him. 

"You  Just  sit  there,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Carter.  "Just  sit  nice  and  quiet,  and 
Louise  will  have  things  ready  in  two 
minutes."  She  hurried  out  of  the 
room  towards  the  kitchen.  As  she 
disappeared  into  the  dining  room,  she 
peeked  over  her  shoulder  and  smiled 
at  her  husband  who  was  buried  be- 
hind the  newspaper. 

After  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carter  were  alone  in  the  living 
room.  Emily,  their  seventeen  year  old 
daughter,  was  upstairs  studying;  and 
Willoughby,  Junior,  hadn't  been 
home  for  dinner  and  was  spending  the 


evening  in  town.  It  was  a  comfor- 
table living  room  decorated  mostly  in 
browns  and  tans.  There  were  shiny 
brass  fixtures  about  the  fireplace,  a 
solid  crystal  ash  tray  on  the  coffee 
table,  downy  pillows  on  the  daven- 
port, and  a  highboy  that  was  easily 
the  most  expensive  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  house.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  better 
than  average  suburban  living  room 
with  none  of  the  flashy  characteristics 
that  the  living  rooms  of  many  of  the 
newcomers  to  the  suburb  had. 

Mr.  Carter  was  settled  in  his  wing 
chair  with  the  sport  section  of  the 
newspaper,  and  Mrs.  Carter  was  on 
the  davenport  with  the  Woman's  Page 
and  funnies.  She  looked  up  from 
reading  what  'a  woman'  had  to  say 
about  divorce  in  'a  letter  to  the  editor' 
and  addressed  her  husband. 

"Willoughby,"  she  said,  trying  to 
show  she  was  just  starting  conversa- 
tion, "I  saw  the  nicest  looking  mate- 
rial in  Fashioin  of  the  Season  the 
other  day." 

"Hunh?"  mumbled  her  husband, 
lowering  his  paper  and  peering  over 
at  his  wife. 

"I  say,  Fashions  of  the  Season  had 
some  of  the  nicest  material  in  it  this 
issue.  When  I  was  downtown  yester- 
day I  looked  at  it.  They  had  it  in 
Martin's  model  house  on  the  seventh 
floor." 

"Oh." 

"It  all  started  from  Fashions,"  Mrs. 
Carter  went  on.  "It  just  got  me  to 
thinking.  There  was  this  article  about 
how    drab    the    living    room    gets    in 


spring.  Just  like  the  article  said, 
spring  suddenly  makes  you  tired  with 
the  living  room." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
ter, half-peering  at  his  wife  over  the 
paper,  "I  don't  think  our  room  is 
drab."  Then  suddenly  folding  the 
paper  and  sitting  up  a  little  straighter 
he  added:  "What  started?" 

"Well,  Will,  dear,  I  might  just  as 
well  tell  you.  A  man  from  Martin's  is 
coming  tonight  to  analyze  our  living 
room."   She  smiled  brightly. 

"What?"  asked  Mr.  Carter  stand- 
ing up. 

"Now  don't  get  excited,  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Carter.  "It  won't  mean  a  thing. 
Only  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
have  our  living  room  analyzed." 

Mr.  Carter  walked  over  to  the  cof- 
fee table  and  took  a  cigaret  from  the 
cigaret  box. 

"He'll  be  here  any  minute,"  she 
went  on.   "It  all  started  when — " 

"Now,  Clara,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  but 
he  stopped.  The  door  bell  rang,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  glare  at  his  wife. 
While  Louise  was  answering  the  door, 
he  mumbled  on  to  his  wife,  "I'm  tell- 
ing you  now  we  can't  do  a  thing  to 
this  room." 

"Now  just  you  wait,"  she  whis- 
pered back  to  her  husband.  "Just 
wait  'til  you  hear  what  can  be  done 
to  our  room.  Then  you'll  change  your 
mind."  She  smiled,  but  she  was  in- 
wardly annoyed  that  she  hadn't  had 
more  time  to  prepare  her  husband 
with  all  of  the  arguments  presented 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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PURPLE     PARROT 


LITTLE  BOY 


JOANNE  VERRAL 


IN  BLUE 


•     • 


To  AWAY,  lovely  lady  with  your  swinging  hips, 
My  mind's  on  the  ocean  and  the  big  steel  ships. 
And  the  girls  back  home,  and  their  soft,  red  lips, 
Go  away,  lovely  lady,  dance  away  from  me. 
My  heart's  on  a  campus  far  across  the  sea, 
With  a  girl  who's  as  lovely  as  a  girl  can  be. 
Tonight  she'll  be  dreaming  of  the  love  we  knew. 
And  worrying,  too,  about  girls  like  you. 
And  the  things  she's  heard  lonely  sailors  do. 
Let  the  palm  trees  shimmy  in  the  soft,  warm  air. 
Let  the  moonlight  glisten  on  your  blue-black  hair. 
Let  your  red  lips  smile,  lady,  I  don't  care! 
I'm  a  U.S.  sailor  and  I'm  plenty  tough, 
I'm  a  Bogart  fan,  and  I  treat  'em  rough. 
You  are  lovely,  lady,  but  that's  not  enough. 
Go  away,  dark  beauty,  let  me  dream  alone 
Of  my  girl  back  home  in  the  Temperate  Zone, 
Of  the  co-ed  sweater  girl  to  be  my  own. 
Go  away,  lovely  lady  with  your  eyes  so  brown. 
And  let  me  be  lonely  for  my  old  home  town. 
But  come  back,  baby,  when  the  moon  is  down! 
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JESSIE  WALKER 


MEET   THE   TEAM 


In  unprecedented  short  practice  sessions  Coach  Waldorf  has 
molded  Northwestern  regidars,  players  from  other  colleges, 
green  sophomores,  and  greener  jreshmen  into  a  team  to  bring 
victory  to  the  Purple. 


T, 


IME  IS  THE  IMPORTANT 
element  in  the  training  of  the  Wild- 
cat football  team  this  year.  With 
fellows  from  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
and  Denver  bolstering  Northwestern 
regulars,  there  is  plenty  of  outstand- 
ing material.  If  the  Wildcats  appear 
to  have  gotten  off  to  a  slow  start, 
it  is  because  limited  practice  time 
has  prevented  Coach  Waldorf  from 
developing  the  team's  full  potentiali- 
ties. 

When  Northwestern  took  the  field 
before  the  Indiana  game  not  over  ten 
fellows  on  the  team  had  practiced 
the  full  twenty-one  hours  time.  The 
Wildcats  met  Michigan  with  fewer 
hours  of  practice  behind  them  than 
they  had  ever  had  before  a  confer- 
ence game. 

Servicemen  from  other  colleges 
playing  on  the  N.U.  team  found  it 
didn't  take  long  to  get  accustomed  to 
Wildcat  ways.  The  plays  and  the 
practice  schedule  are  different  but 
basically  Minnesota,  Northwestern, 
and  Nebraska  work  the  same  system. 
All  three  use  the  single  wing  back 
with  variations. 

The  first  two  games  of  the  season 
served  to  familiarize  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska  players  with  Northwest- 
ern's  style  of  play.  Only  two,  Her- 
man Frickey  and  Herb  Hein,  started 
against  Indiana.  By  the  Michigan 
game  it  was  four  with  Larry  Halen- 
kamp  and  Jerry  Carle  added  to  the 
list.  From  now  on  there  will  be  more 
with  Joe  Partington  as  a  sure  first 
string  center  and  Bill  Bush  as  a  pos- 
sible starting  tackle. 

October  30th  Frickey,  Hein,  Hal- 


enkamp,  and  Carle  will  be  playing 
against  the  Golden  Gophers.  All  four 
say  it  was  a  big  thrill  to  play  their 
first  game  for  Minnesota  and,  if 
Prick's  words  may  be  taken  as  popu- 
lar opinion,  it  will  be  another  thrill 
to  help  beat  Minnesota.  Of  Prick's 
ability  his  teammates  say,  "It  takes 
more  than  one  man  to  get  him  down." 
Lack  of  practice  time  prevented  the 
Wildcats  from  perfecting  blocking 
before  the  first  games  of  the  season  so 
that  the  hard  hitting  right  half  could 
break  loose  and  do  some  running,  but 
it  was  Frickey  who  got  off  those  sixty- 
five  yard  punts  in  the  Indiana  and 
Michigan  games. 

Hein  is  one  of  the  fastest  ends  in 
the  conference  and  has  already  proved 
his  value  as  a  pass  blocker.  Carle  got 
his  first  real  taste  of  Northwestern 
football  in  the  Michigan  game  when 
he  supplanted  Lynne  McNutt  who 
was  out  because  of  injuries.  Halen- 
kamp  was  ineligible  during  his  sopho- 
more year  at  Minnesota,  but  his  first 
two  games  at  end  for  Northwestern 
showed  his  merit. 

Nebraska  men  who  may  earn 
Northwestern  "N's"  this  year  include 
Hank  Riechel,  quarterback;  Joe  Part- 
ington, center;  Al  Grubaugh,  right 
guard;  Dwane  Domeier,  right  tackle; 
Vic  Clark,  left  end;  Edwin  Nyden, 
right  end;  and  Ed  Reutzel,  right  end. 
Partington  who  was  regular  center 
for  Nebraska  last  year  has  learned  to 
pass  the  ball  for  the  Wildcats  and 
will  probably  start  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Denver  has 
contributed  Tom  Saracino,  a  fullback 


who  was  ineligible  the  first  month  but 
has  worked  out  well  in  practice. 

Talk  about  players  from  other 
schools  has  tended  to  put  North- 
western varsity  holdovers  in  the  back- 
ground. Regulars  from  last  year — 
Otto  Graham,  Bob  Wallis,  Alex 
Kapter,  Hal  Hudson,  John  Gent,  Ray 
Vincent,  Dud  Kean  and  Don  Buff- 
mire — form  the  backbone  of  the  team 
to  which  the  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  Denver  players  are  a  welcome 
addition. 

Graham  is  lighter  than  last  year 
and  looks  like  a  better  and  shiftier 
runner.  Lack  of  time  to  practice  de- 
fense may  partially  account  for  the 
fact  that  his  passing  has  been  off. 
Graham's  95  yard  run  for  the  All- 
Stars  in  August  helped  him  regain 
confidence  in  his  running. 

Three  freshmen  may  prove  import- 
ant to  Wildcat  success.  Vic  Schwall 
who  played  most  of  the  game  at  full- 
back against  Indiana  is  short  but 
powerfully  built.  He  played  halfback 
at  Schurz  High  School,  Chicago  and 
earned  his  fame  by  tossing  out  of  six 
attempts  six  completed  passes,  two  of 
which  went  for  touch  downs.  Dick 
Eggers  from  Whiting,  Indiana  and 
Fred  Lauer  from  New  Trier  are  two 
other  outstanding  freshmen. 

This  is  Coach  Waldorf's  ninth  year 
as  head  football  coach  at  Northwest- 
ern, but  the  first  year  he  has  had 
such  a  variety  of  material-regulars, 
players  from  other  schools,  green 
sophomores,  and  still  greener  fresh- 
men working  together  on  a  team 
which  should  bring  wins  to  North- 
western. 
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PURPLE      PARROT 


SECRET 


It's  no  military  secret  that  most  women 
are  furlough  minded.  Weekends  are 
important.  If  you  are  counting  the  days 
until  Man  in  Your  Life  arrives  in  town, 
we   suggest   "preparedness." 

Because  your  last  formal  party  together 
for  the  duration  is  an  occasion  worth 
remembering,  Bobbie  Pigott,  Tri  Delt, 
models  a  dress  destined  to  insure  beau- 
tiful mental  pictures.  Bouffant  skirt  of 
black  net,  with  self  ruching  edging  the 
drop  shoulder  decollete,  fitted  black 
velveteen  bodice  and  red  and  green 
sequin  flower  trim  ...  all  add  up  to  a 
lovely  evening,  a  lovely  you,  provided 
by  Carson's  for  $39.95. 


To  protect  you  from  snow  or 
moonlight,  a  net  and  sequin 
evening  hat  .  .  .  $5.00,  and  a 
triple  strand  of  pearls  by  La- 
Tausca,    $5.50. 


To  hold  your  lipstick  in  case 
you  get  kissed,  a  fat,  satin 
evening  pouch  for  practical 
purposes,  $5.00.  To  glitter,  a 
flexible  link  rhinestone  brace- 
let, $7.50,  and  for  sophistica- 
tion, long,  black  rayon  jersey 
gloves,  $2.00.  In  view  of  noses 
to  be  powdered,  we  recom- 
mend this  thin  pancake  com- 
pact in  pink  plastic.  Volupte, 
$3.00. 


With  a  casual  approach,  a  boxy  wool  slip- 
over. $7.95,  soft,  plaid  scarf.  $1.00,  yellow 
coHon  string  gloves  at  $2.50,  and  long 
pearls  for  $4.00.  The  morocco  grain  leather 
drawstring  bag,  $10.00,  leaves  room  for 
handkerchiefs    and    mirror. 


Or  if  it's  night  and  good -bye  comes  after 
cocktails,  this  large  velveteen  stitched  beret 
for  $5.98  with  matching  bag,  $5.00.  The 
ice  mist  scarf  for  Fall  '43,  is  larger  and 
more  firmly  knit  and  yet  retains  all  femi- 
ninity for   $3.50. 


Good-byes  are  painful  but  always  with  us. 
Give  yourself  a  mental  boost  by  looking 
good,  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  him.  Char- 
lotte Staley,  AOPi,  appears  reconciled  to 
departure  In  her  plaid  tweed,  all  wool 
jacket.  Carson's  offers  It  for  station  au 
revoirs  and  $17.95.  An  all  wool  beige  skirt, 
$18.95,  and  a  knobby  knit  sweater,  $7.95, 
complete  the   ensemble. 
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Not  that  you  want  to  meet  her.  And  not 
that  she  wants  to  meet  you.  But  that  it's  a 
formality  of  rushing.  Every  year  some  eight 
hundred  fresh  hopefuls  endure  the  regimen- 
tation of  rushing.  Half  survive  to  enjoy  the 
delights  of  Greek  sisterhood. 

Last  year  we  trustingly  put  ourselves  out 
on  a  limb  by  predicting: 

"Fraternity  men  and  women  gloried  In 
what  will  be  the  last  lavish  rush  week  before 
the  war  brings  a  total  eclipse  to  such  un- 
dergraduate imaginings.  Band  leaders, 
starlets,  and  alums  returned  in  an  effort  to 
give  the  proceedings  at  least  a  taint  of  ma- 
turity.   Only   Mickey   Rooney  was   missing. 
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This  marks  the  last  of  an  epoch,  and  it  is 
with  a  tear  and  a  large  guffaw  that  we 
erase  rushing  from  our  list  of  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  national  scene." 

Now  we've  become  hard  and  cynical  and 
foresee  eternally  repeating  cycles  of  rush- 
ing, hashing,  bidding,  pledging,  and  initi- 
ating. Our  consolation  is  that  we  have  been 
wrong  before. 
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Six-handed    bridge — Willard   style. 


LIBBY  LABONTE 


FIRST  NIGHTEK 


she  didn't  co?ne  here  just  to  he  a  Gamma,  she  told  him.  There 
were  other  significant,  lasting  things  .  .  .  life,  for  instance.  It 
was  such  a  bitter  travesty. 


"M- 


-Y  PARENTS  wanted  me  to 
be  a  Gamma  from  the  beginning,"  she 
said,  and  rearranged  the  star  sapphire 
on  her  finger  so  that  it  caught  the 
hght  from  the  ceihng. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  round  half 
booth  nearest  the  juke  box  at  the 
Little  Club  with  their  heads  quite 
close  together.  You  always  talk  that 
way  at  the  Little  Club  even  on  a 
blind  date.  It's  the  only  way  you  can 
talk. 

"Of  course.  It's  nice  that  you  got 
your  choice.  Lot  of  girls  going 
through,  I  hear." 

"Yes.  Too  bad.  I  really  hate  this 
system.  It's  so  unfair."  Her  face  took 
on  an  earnest  expression.  She  blew  a 
small  puff  of  smoke  toward  the 
crowded  room.  "So  stinking  and  rot- 
ten. Honestly,  I  almost  didn't  pledge 
myself.   It  made  me  so  mad,  I  mean." 

"Funny  that  you  should  say  that. 
I  mean,  well  .  .  .  most  girls  don't  stop 
to  think  of  things  like  that.  When 
you  get  into  something  like  the  R.O. 
and  realize  it's  for  keeps  you  begin  to 
see  how  trivial  the  thing  is.  Your 
perspective  changes  I  guess.  Not  that 
I'm  condemning  the  sorority  system. 
Women  ought  to  have  a  good  time  as 
long  as  they  can.  Men?  Well,  we 
haven't  time  for  that  stuff  now." 

She  smiled  sympathetically  and 
then  looked  down  at  the  mound  of 
cigarette  butts  in  the  ash  tray.  "I 
know.  But  I  disagree  on  one  point. 
This  is  our  fight  too.  I  mean,  women 
should  realize  that  the  time  for  play 
is  past.  The  honeymoon  is  over,"  she 
added   with   a  little   sigh.    Then  she 


turned  to  him  with  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience. "Don't  you  think  I  realize 
what  you  mean?  You  wonder  how 
long  we  coeds  are  going  to  keep  this 
up.  Rushing  is  a  travesty.  Sororities 
are  a  travesty.  The  whole  thing  is  Just 
a  bitter  travesty."  She  rearranged  the 
star  sapphire  once  more. 

"Another  coke?"  she  shook  her 
head.  "You're  different,  you  know. 
Just  like  this.  You  drink  cokes,  you 
talk  intelligently,  you  know  which 
things  matter.  You're  the  first  real 
thing  I've  seen  in  a  long  time." 

She  laughed  depreciatingly  and 
looked  up.  "Maybe  I  am.  It's  just 
that  I  can't  see  being  carried  away  by 
all  this  stuff.  This  travesty.  The  sig- 
nificant things  are  the  lasting  things. 
Bach,  Dostoyevsky,  Proust,  Joyce.  .  ." 

"You've  read  Joyce  too,  huh?  Re- 
member Paddy's  funeral  in  Ulysses? 


"Omigod!  We'll  never  make  Wilhird 
in  time.  .  .  ." 


That    really   packs   a    wallop.     Don't 
you  think  so?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  read  it  so  long  ago 
that  I  can't  exactly  remember.  Mol- 
ly's soliloquy  was  terrific  though. 
Most  people  think  it's  dirty,  but  I 
thought  it  was  realism.  Shows  what 
a  bitter  travesty  marriage  is." 

"Don't  tell  me  a  career  is  your 
goal."  He  edged  over  a  little.  Just  to 
make  conversation  easier. 

"No,  but  I  can't  help  but  criticize 
some  of  the  Gammas  a  little.  You'd 
think  that  marriage  is  all  black  chif- 
fon negligees  and  the  right  silver 
pattern.  But  then,  you'd  think  that 
all  life  consists  of  is  being  a  Gamma  to 
hear  them  talk."  She  examined  the 
small  platinum  and  diamond  watch 
on  her  wrist,  and  made  a  wry  face  in 
his  direction.  "Almost  nine  thirty. 
You  know  how  they  are  at  Willard. 
We'd  better  run." 

He  hardly  noticed  the  bill.  "I  hate 
to  take  you  home.  I  mean,  it  isn't 
often  that  you  run  into  someone 
beautiful  and  intelligent  all  at  once. 
I  mean  that  sincerely.  You  probably 
think  it's  just  another  line." 

"No  I  don't.  I  suppose  it  is  un- 
usual. Most  girls  forget  the  real 
things.  I  guess  maybe  I  seem  terribly 
serious  to  you.  I'm  not.  I  enjoy  parties 
and  crowds,  but  right  now  Nurses' 
Aide  and  War  Bonds  and  things  are 
so  much  more  real.  Make  parties  and 
being  a  Gamma  seem  trival.  .  .  "  She 
stopped  on  the  way  to  the  door  to 
wave  to  a  table  of  Gammas  and  their 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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BY    JUSTINE    MILLER 
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OU  have  just  dashed  in  from 
family  and  friends,  plowed  through 
Rush  and  the  Beginnings  of  Educa- 
tion, so  now  is  the  time  to  consider 
the  gaps  ...  in  your  wardrobe. 

Suits  protect  you  from  zero 
weather  and  pneumonia  and  sweaters 
are  valuable  insulators,  but  it's  time 
People  in  General  reahze  that  warmth 
can  be  comfortable.  The  soft  cash- 
mere short  sweaters  follow  a  trend 
away  from  the  highschool  gal's  sloppy 
joe  and  are  not  only  lush  in  color,  but 
in  fabric  and  feel.  These  pastel  and 
jewel-toned  cashmeres  at  Carsons  are 
definitely  an  asset. 

The  shoulders  don't  bunch  up  un- 
der sleeve  padding,  neither  does  a 
baggy  front  pop  out  between  your 
buttoned-up  suit  coat.  Cashmere 
sweaters  fit  softly  and  warmly  and 
their  classic  neckline  provide  a  foil 
for  your  best  pearls.  Shorter  sweaters 
in  softer  weaves  are  important  then 
for  cold  weather,  their  color  contrast 
with  your  suits  as  exciting  as  the 
smooth  feeling  and  fitting  is  practical. 

And  sweater-blouses  are  more  im- 
portant this  fall  because  they  have 
learned  how  to  fit.  Made  of  all  wool, 
tee-shirt  style,  the  new  sweater-blouse 
in  white,  brave  red  or  black  can  make 
a  tired  suit  or  a  tired  You  act  and  look 
much  better.  Jumpers  of  striking 
contrast  may  not  guarantee  a  Bogart 
on  the  porch  steps,  but   the  man   in 


your  life  will  enthusiastically  approve 
of  the  simplicity  and  fellow  females 
get  an  old  green  feeling. 

You  see  the  sweater-shirt  is  not  a 
fitted  blouse  or  a  loose  sweater,  but  a 
tee-shirt  tailored  for  your  figure,  not 
that  of  the  golf  pro  or  the  little 
brother.  Something  new  under  a  suit 
or  fun  enough  with  a  wool  jumper, 
these  Carson  additions  to  your  closet 
will  help  at  the  Big  Ten  games  or  out 
west. 

Dinner  with  Aunt  in  town  de- 
mands more  than  the  usual  casual  at- 
tire, but  the  occasion  doesn't  require 
the  best  wool  dress,  so  why  not  a 
fresh  blouse?  "White  always  looks  fas- 
tidious and  with  tiny  starched  ruffles 
at  the  throat,  just  enough  to  peep  out 
of  the  rough  tweed,  you  can  tear 
down  on  the  North  Shore  from  your 
2:30  feeling  very  "applicable  to  the 
situation"  and  certain  Mother  would 
approve. 

Cotton  for  school,  silk  when  you 
want  a  softer  and  more  feminine 
blouse  and  remember  tailored  senti- 
mentality in  the  form  of  ruffles  on 
your  blouse  can  help  reassure  you  that 
both  New  Guinea  and  Valentine's 
Day  are  within  heart's  reach. 

Softer  and  shorter  sweaters,  smart 
sweater-blouses,  and  simple  shirt- 
waists, these  and  your  favorite  suit 
can  make  the  football  and  furlough 
season  a  part  of  your  favorite  fall. 


FIRST  NIGHTER 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

dates.    "Hello  Polly!    Hi  Jan!    Well 
Marty!    What  are  you  doing  here?" 

He  opened  the  car  door  and  no- 
ticed the  cute  peppy  way  she  jumped 
in  as  if  it  didn't  matter  what  hap- 
pened to  the  lynx  jacket  she  was 
wearing.  When  he  slid  in  the  seat  she 
was  twisting  the  star  sapphire  around 
on  her  finger.  ! 

"That's  a  beautiful  ring.  Heirloom 
or  something?"  She  was  resting 
against  the  back  of  the  seat  with  her 
face  turned  to  him.  Her  eyes  seemed 
to  glow  like  the  stone  on  her  finger.  i 

"This?  Oh,  mother  gave  it  to  me 
after  I  pledged.  Poor  mother.  Things 
like  that  mean  so  much  to  her.  I  guess 
I  won't  be  wearing  it  much  with 
Nurses'  Aide  work."  It  was  the  sec- 
ond time  she  had  mentioned  Nurses' 
Aide.  It  must  be  very  important  to 
her,  he  thought.  He  pulled  out  the 
lighter  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"You're  not  going  to  try  to  do  that 
on  top  of  everything  else?  I  mean, 
you  won't  have  any  time  to  get  to 
know  your  sorority  sisters  or  have 
cokes  at  the  Huddle  if  you  work  too 
hard.   Of  course  I  admire  you  for  it." 

"Mmm"  she  nodded,  drawing  on 
the  cigarette.  "I'll  have  time  for  fun. 
It's  just  that  I  don't  want  to  look 
back  and  think  of  my  college  career 
as  a  waste  of  time  you  know.  I  didn't 
come  here  just  to  be  a  Gamma." 

He  looked  at  her  there,  framed  in 
the  doorway  of  Willard,  lovely  and 
earnest.  She  was  discussing  the  possi- 
bilities of  television  in  the  post-war 
world.  He  wanted  to  kiss  her.  Not 
because  she  was  a  woman  but  because 
she  was  different.  He  didn't.  He 
didn't  want  her  to  think  he  was  like 
everyone  else  either.  If  he  forced  him-  '; 
self  on  her  it  would  make  the  whole 
thing  seem  like  a — travesty.  \ 

"Good  night,  and  thanks.  I'm  go- 
ing to  call  you  again.   Soon."  , 

"Good   night.    It's   been   different.  ;; 

.  .  .  Stimulating.    It's  been  real."    She  \ 

smiled  a  slow,  beautiful  smile  and  left  \ 

him.  \ 
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OW  that  you've  all  given  back 
your  pins  and  have  just  taken  an- 
other one,  you're  probably  ready  to 
to  hear  all  about  someone  else  who 
has  just  given  back  a  fraternity  pin 
and  taken  another  one.  Someone  told 
us  that  things  happened  all  summer 
long,  but  we  were  busy  rubbing  our 
leg  make-up  off  chairs  and  things, 
and  when  we  looked  up  it  was  fall. 
We  stood  by  the  rock  the  other  day 
in  hopes  that  someone  would  become 
engaged,  but  all  we  saw  were  some 
little  boys  in  sailor  suits.  They  didn't 
even  turn  around  when  we  whistled. 
We  finally  called  up  an  old  friend  and 
asked  him  to  take  us  to  the  Little 
Club  and  joints  West,  but  every  time 
we  saw  someone  with  someone  new  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  brother  or  just  a 
person  who  dropped  by  to  borrow  a 
draft  card. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  everyone 
got  a  nice  pledge  class.  First  of  all, 
the  D.  G.'s.  They  did  very  well. 

Well,  you  know  how  those  things 
go.  Beriiice  Gross  got  the  rush  of  her 
life  when  all  That  was  going  on.  The 
Delta  Zetas  told  Clara  Baiimbach  to 
give  her  all.  They  talked  about  the 
shortage  of  men  with  lungs,  and 
What  did  you  do  this  summer,  and 
Clara  kept  offering  and  lighting 
cigarettes.  Clara  hasn't  been  seen  since 
someone  told  her  Bernice  was  already 
embraced  in  the  fold  and  had  just 
returned  after  a  year's  absence. 

Not  that  they  need  one,  but  what 
happened  to  the  Alpha  Phi  rushing 
chairmen?  First  of  all  Peg  Hibbard 
pulls  a  fade,  and  gets  married  a  week 
before  rushing.   Ida  Soreng  stepped  in 


T^\e  FcatWl 


"Hating  any  thing  in  the  way  of  ill-natnred  gossip  ourselves, 
we  are  always  grateful  to  those  who  do  it  for  us."  Saki. 


for  a  short  run  until  her  man  walked 
in.  Ida  walked  out.  Val  Adams  of 
Blood  Bank  fame  took  over  and  with 
a  couple  of  transfusions  did  nicely. 
O.K.,  so  the  Phi's  got  a  good  pledge 
class.  And  Tinimy  Trimble  of  the 
Phi  house  has  recently  acquired  one 
of  the  larger  variety  of  engagement 
rings  from  Bill  Johns,  former  N.U. 
Beta,  now  in  A.S.T.P. 

No  more  pin  serenades  and  lin- 
gering embraces.  We're  sorry,  yes,  we 
are.  We  enjoyed  Patty  Beaumont,  D. 
G.,  Chris  Allen,  Alpha  Phi,  and 
Carol  Gillogly,  Theta.  We  never 
missed  one  of  their  serenades.  Carol 
is  settled  after  a  heavy  diet  of  Greek 
tinware.  Leaving  Phi  Gams  and  Phi 
Delts  behind  her,  Carol  was  recently 
married  in  Florida  to  Bud  McKinley. 
A  certain  Phi  Psi  who  seems  fond  of 
handing  his  pin  around  has  lately 
handed  it  to  Chris  Allen,  who  seems 
fond  of  taking  pins,  especially  Phi 
Psi's.  The  young  man,  Peter  Bernays, 
pulled  one  of  his  best  in  a  very  active 
career  on  a  fraternal  yachting  party. 
Jack  Ellis  it  seems  had  temporarily 
disappeared  and  Pete  was  just  leaving. 
When  Jack  arrived  back  on  deck  he 
was  amazed  to  see  the  incredible  Peter 
involved  with  Jack's  date  while  Chris 
stood  nearby  laughing.  Jack  tapped 
his  brother  on  the  shoulder  as  a  signal 
to  break  and  Pete  with  a  shrug  of 
annoyance  recovered,  much  surprised 
to  see  Chris  standing  before  him.  It 
seemed  that  in  his  haste  and  because 
of  the  murk — Jack's  date  also  being 
blond — he  had  been  making  romantic 
gestures  toward  the  wrong  girl.  With 
characteristic     smoothness     plus     an 


accent  which  out-Britishes  the  British 
he  remarked  apologetically,  "Just  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity,"  and  com- 
menced operations  anew. 

On  the  same  cruise  Johnny  Gent, 
also  noted  for  his  pin  passing  ability, 
leaned  a  little  too  far  to  the  starboard. 
His  date  was  sitting  in  the  bow  when 
the  tremendous  splash  was  heard  back 
aft  (keeping  our  vocabulary  strictly 
nautical).  A  second  later  someone 
said,  "It's  John."  She  immediately  be- 
gan to  get  up  saying  in  a  frightened 
tone.  "I'm  worried."  The  brother  she 
had  been  talking  to  casually  remarked, 
"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  as  if  Johnny 
made  a  habit  of  falling  overboard. 
Reassured  by  this  she  started  to  sit 
down  again,  but  eventually  went  back 
to  see  how  her  man  was.  Since  then 
Gent  was  and  has  recovered. 

D.  /.  Elliot,  Gamma  Phi,  has  a  new 
Theta  Xi  pin.  This  one  belongs  to 
Bill  Alford.  Also,  Dottie  Schloerb, 
Alpha  Gam,  has  finally  made  her 
mind  up.  We  used  to  think  she  was 
like  Jennie  who  in  twenty-seven 
languages  couldn't  say  "No."  Bill 
Andreivs,  D.U.,  and  Bill  Krause, 
Kappa  Sig,  thought  so  too.  But  Dottie 
turned  up  with  an  A.  T.  O.  pin  this 
fall,  and  this  time  she's  not  kidding. 
Andrews  has  graduated  from  Scott 
Hall  night  club  to  reorganizing  the 
Ski  Troops  "in  typical  Andrews  man- 
ner," as  Bill  himself  so  modestly  puts 
it.  On  a  recent  furlough  Bill  was 
being  oh-so  serious  about  Barbarita 
Miller  of  Daily  and  brother  fame. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  she 
is  equally  serious  about  one  of  those 
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elusive    home    town    characters,    an 
Air  Corps  man  in  this  case. 

The  Betas  are  an  engaging  group. 
Ernie  Beck  and  Joanne  Wayne,  Alpha 
Chi;  Herb  Webb  and  Midge  Hamley. 
Yes,  you  Winsberg  fans,  Ferry  and  B. 
J.  Allen,  D.G.,  are  engaged.  He's  im- 
proving his  penmanship  with  letters 
to  one  A.T.   But  you  know  Perry. 

Well,  Cbiick  Ditryea,  Phi  Psi,  has 
announced  his  honorable  intentions 
with  a  huge  hunk  on  Dottic  Collins, 
Theta,  third  left.  Clint  Smith  made 
the  bold  move,  too,  only  Yerna  Ain- 
liug  waited  until  three  seconds  before 
the  Gamma  Phis'  last  rushing  party 
to  announce  the  Phi  Delt  allegiance. 
By  the  way,  what's  the  pin  count  over 
Gamma  Phi  way? 

The  Battalion  Ball  was  charming 
but  full  of  faux  pas.  The  R.O.T.C.'s 
award  still  rests  securely  in  the  hands 
of  the  "mighty  mite,"  Dale  McOnis- 
ton.  After  making  several  blunders 
at  the  Ball  such  as  introducing  Mrs. 
Cobb  as  Mrs.  Pioi/kowski,  and  then 
asking  her  if  she  liked  da  dance  so  that 
she  thought  he  said  would  ya  like 
ta  dance,  he  had  the  surprise  of  his  life 
when  he  met  one  of  the  officers  and 
his  wife.  A  few  days  before  Dale  met 
a  young  lady  who  inquired  in  a  def- 
inite southern  drawl  the  direction  of 
a  spot  of  local  interest.  "Well,  honey 
chile,  where  all  is  it  now  you  want  to 
go,"  Dale  kidded  before  telling  her. 
At  the  Ball  he  presented  himself  and 
date  to  Lieutenant  and  Mrs  Blevins. 
Mrs.  Blevins  was  wearing  an  intrigu- 
mg  veil  which  somewhat  hid  her  fea- 
tures, but  she  answered  Dale's  "I'm 
pleased  to  meet  you"  with  a  pleasant 
drawling  "Hello,  honey  chile."  Lt. 
Blevins  remarked  in  a  sinister  voice, 
"Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  about  that  Mc- 
Quiston." 

Marilyn  Peregrine  is  still  hanging 
on  to  Johnnie  Mnrbach,  Alpha  Delt. 
Spottie  White,  Pi  Phi,  has  left  Bill 
Webster,  Phi  Gam,  in  the  lurch.  Is 
Betty  Jones,  Pi  Phi,  waiting  at  the 
church  for  Woody  Voss,  Phi  Gam? 
They  say  it's  for  sure  this  time. 

Nit  a  Farloiu  got  a  pin  from  Bill 
Ivy  of  Lindgren  house  and  ran  home 
to  tell  the  Thetas  about  it.  "See,  see," 
she  screamed  and  then  looked  down. 
The  pin  was  gone.  We  hate  to  be 
anti-climactic,  but  she  found  it  in  the 


morning.  Speaking  of  Thetas,  what's 
the  trouble  between  Chloe  Campbell 
and  Beta  Stu  Braden?  They  were  al- 
most married  last  spring.  Norma 
Donelau,  Theta,  has  finally  lined  up 
the  old  steady  Biizzy  Stcll  and  is 
catalogued  to  be  married  by  now. 
Susie  Gould,  also  of  the  KAT  house, 
recently  acquired  Frank  Holt's  Nu 
Sigma  Nu  pin,  a  medical  fraternity 
on  the  down  town  campus  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sceptical. 

The  Thetas  had  a  lovely  pledge 
class  the  last  we  heard.  The  Tri  Delts 
assure  us  theirs  is  wonderful  and 
further  inform  us  that  Lola  Schultz 
is  teaming  up  with  Bob  Regan  S.A.E., 
before  the  football  season  starts.  We're 
sure  it's  better  that  way  and  hope  it 
helps  Otto's  playing  in  all  fields. 
Scared  off  by  the  serious  intentions  of 
Pi  Phi's  Mitzi,  Otts  has  migrated  to 
the  DD's  and  Merydith  Cox. 

Saving  the  proverbial  best  for 
last,  we  offer  the  latest  concerning 
Roz  Smith,  Alpha  Chi,  former  Par- 
rot editor  now  on  the  staif  of  The 
New  Yorker.  Roz,  known  to  a  limited 
few  as  Rosanne  of  double  cross  was 
recently  rumored  to  be  engaged  to 
Charles  Carshoti  of  the  speech  school. 
Well,  it's  all  a  dirty  lie  and  we're  just 
as  disappointed  as  you  are.  We're  al- 
most inclined  to  start  more  talk  in 
order  to  receive  a  flattering  Netc 
Yorker-to-Parrot  letter  from  Smith 
denying  it  all.  They're  such  fun  to 
show  to  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Alpha  Chi  fun  girls  at  home  have 
dreamed  a  brand  new  practical  joke 
which  they  recently  pulled  on  Larry 
Otten  and  Bud  Klunn  at  12:30  the 
other  night.  The  tender  parting  was 
accompanied  by  a  rendition  of  "Kiss 
the  Boys  Goodbye",  a  reminder  that 
"the  time  is  later  than  you  think," 
punctuated  by  the  flushing  of  the 
guest  room  John.  To  add  to  the  gen- 
eral confusion  several  of  the  sisters, 
hair  up  and  clad  in  pajamas,  strolled 
in  to  leave  letters  "so  that  the  mail- 
man would  be  sure  to  get  them  in  the 
morning." 

Now  please  don't  fight!  You  all 
got  lovely  pledges.  Even  the  Kappas. 
And  don't  think  they  didn't  have  a 
tough  time  trying  to  line  up  all  thirty 
oflScially  with  the  pledge  pins  locked 
in    a   strong    box   in    the   post    office. 
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NOT  LIKE  SAROYAN 


Lois  of  things  sound  good  .  .  .  until  they  come  home  to  your 
house  .  .  .  your  life  .  .  .  and  it's  your  world  crashing. 


I 


T  WAS  NOT  like  you  read  in 
books  or  see  in  movies.  It  was  not  like 
that  at  all.  First  of  all  there  was  no 
premonition  that  when  you  got  home 
that  night  the  telegram  would  be 
waiting. 

You  had  gone  to  see  the  "Human 
Comedy"  with  two  of  your  girl 
friends.  One  of  them  was  engaged  to 
a  fellow  in  the  Navy.  You  weren't  en- 
gaged but  you  had  decided  you  were 
in  love. 

You  were  all  crazy  about  Saroyan 
because  he  was  so  beautiful  and  he 
saw  life  the  right  way  and  when  the 
little  boy  Ulysses  looked  up  at  his 
brother  Homer  and  said,  "Who's 
afraid?"  you  all  cried  with  an  odd, 
exultant  feeling.  And  afterwards  you 
went  to  Walgreen's  and  talked  about 
how  universal  love  and  goodness  were 
and  how  the  movie  really  expressed 
the  hopes  of  all  the  people  in  all  the 
world  and  weren't  all  the  people  the 
same  when  you  got  right  down  to  it. 

If  there  were  more  people  like  Saro- 
yan, one  of  you  said,  we  wouldn't  be 
fighting  this  damn  war.  That  sort  of 
quieted  things  for  a  while  and  then 
the  three  of  you  just  sat  there  flicking 
ashes  and  thinking  of  your  men. 

You  went  home  feeling  somehow 
braver  than  before  and  as  you  walked 
up  the  steps  you  were  laughing  at  the 
way  the  boys  stole  an  apricot  from 
the  kindly  old  man  who  owned  the 
orchard  in  the  movie  and  you  felt  as 
warm  and  happy  for  all  the  lovely, 
human  little  boys. 

You  walked  in  the  house  and  al- 
most at  once  you  saw  the  telegram  on 
the  hall  table  and  you  stopped  laugh- 
ing.   It  looked  like  an  ordinary  tele- 


gram, you  told  yourself,  but  inside 
you  felt  a  little  sick.  Then  your 
Mother  called  out  and  you  said  yes,  it 
was  you,  and  yes,  the  picture  was  fine 
but  you  weren't  thinking  of  the  pic- 
ture anymore. 

You  opened  the  telegram  then  al- 
though you  didn't  want  to  and  right 
away  you  knew.  It  wasn't  really  dra- 
matic, there  was  no  dirge-like  back- 
ground music.  "The  War  Department 
regrets  to  inform  you — "  and  then  a 
sudden  crashing  discord.  Two  lines 
from  his  mother — it  was  all  there  in  a 
glance,  and  suddenly  your  whole  life 
seemed  to  have  come  and  gone. 

Your  mother  came  in  the  hall  then 
and  there  were  sympathetic  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  you  knew  that  she  knew. 
But  you  didn't  want  sympathy  then 


and  you  pulled  away  from  the  consol- 
ing arm  on  your  shoulder  and  went 
out  on  the  front  porch.  You  sat  on 
the  swing  and  it  kept  creaking  the 
message  to  you  like  a  telegraph  trans- 
mitter in  slow  motion.  You  sat  there 
a  long  time  with  just  that  dull, 
choked  feeling  in  you  but  for  some 
reason  you  couldn't  cry. 

Then  suddenly  you  thought  of  the 
movie  and  the  things  you  had  said  in 
the  drugstore.  And  looking  down  at 
the  hand  which  hung  limply  over  the 
side  of  the  swing,  holding  a  slightly 
crumpled  telegram,  you  knew  it  had 
all  been  words. 

People  were  not  beautiful  and  there 
was  such  a  word  as  "afraid"  and  steal- 
ing was  stealing  and  it  was  not  like 
Saroyan,  it  was  not  like  that  at  all. 
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MK.  CARTER 

(Continued  from  page  H) 

in  the  magazine.  She  knew  that  if  she 
worked  it  right  she  could  have  the 
whole  house  redecorated  and  refur- 
nished, but  she  was  uneasy  that  she 
hadn't  planned  it  better  than  this. 

"A  Mr.  Gregory  Winstanley,"  said 
Louise,  standing  in  the  doorway. 
"From  Martin's  Department  Store." 

"Oh,  my,"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  "have 
the  gentleman  come  in."  And  then 
to  her  husband,  "What  a  nice  name 
for  an  interior  decorator." 

Mr.  Winstanley  came  into  the  room 
and  stopped  short.  He  was  a  little 
man  in  a  blue  pin-stripe  suit  with  a 
red  tie  and  a  matching  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief flowing  from  his  breast 
pocket.  With  a  decisive  movement  he 
adjusted  his  pince-nez  and  peered 
around  the  room,  finally  focusing  his 
attention  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Winstanley," 
said  Mrs.  Carter.  "This  is  my  hus- 
band, Mr.  Carter." 

"How  do  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Carter 
without  a  smile.  He  was  looking  Mr. 
Winstanley  over  thoroughly. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Winstanley,  "how 
do  you  do." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence 
while  each  waited  for  the  other  to  say 
something.  Finally  Mrs.  Carter 
walked  over  almost  beside  Mr.  Win- 
stanley and  turned  and  viewed  the 
room  from  the  same  view  as  the  deco- 
rator. 

"Well,  Mr.  Winstanley,"  she  smiled, 
"what  do  you  think  of  our  little 
room? 

"Hmmm,"  he  said,  squinting  his 
eyes  and  raising  his  left  arm  vaguely 
in  the  direction  of  the  bay  window 
opposite  the  fireplace,  "I  see  purple." 
He  paused.   "Yes,  purple." 

Mr.  Carter  glanced  over  at  the 
brown  window  seat  in  the  bay  and 
then  at  Mrs.  Carter.  He  walked  over 
and  sat  down  in  his  chair. 

"Oh,  my,"  said  Mrs.  Carter. 
"Really?" 

"I  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Winstanley, 
"that  you  are  interested  in  establish- 
ing a  new  basic  color  theme." 

"Why,  yes,"  faltered  Mrs.  Carter. 
"I  saw  some  drapes  with  peaches  on 
them    in    fashions    of    the    Season. 
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They're  in  the  room  in  the  Modern 
House  on  the  seventh  floor." 

"Peach?"  murmured  Mr.  Carter. 

"Peach,"  sighed  Mr.  Winstanley. 
I  see. 

"Of  course,"  offered  Mrs.  Carter, 
"they  just  got  me  started  and — " 

"How  wonderful  a  room  that  will 
make,"  said  the  decorator.  "Now  let's 
see.  Did  you  see  the  peach-colored 
satin  sofa  with  the  Victorian  gover- 
nor's chair  to  match?  Hmmm."  He 
walked  over  to  the  fireplace  and 
looked  questioningly  at  the  room. 
"Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "with  the 
peach  satin  sofa  and  chair  you  won't 
want  the  brown  rug.  No  ...  I  see  a 
peach  rug  .  .  .  yes,  a  peach  rug  to 
match  the  furniture."  He  paused. 
"Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  and  the  walls  .  .  . 
and  the  tinted  ceiling.  I  see  the  room 
now  ...  a  peach  room." 

"A  peach  room,"  mused  Mrs.  Car- 
ter. "I  never  thought  of  that.  How 
different."  She  looked  eagerly  at  her 
husband  who  was  sitting  motionless 
in  his  chair. 

"And  with  your  green  drapes  with 
the  peaches  on  them,"  Mr.  Winstan- 
ley  went  on,  " — oh,  what  a  perfect 
combination.  But  we  shall  have  to 
have  green  some  place  else.  Do  you 
like  plants,  Mrs.  Carter?" 

"Oh,  my,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Carter 
who  was  now  quite  lost  in  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  glamorous  room.  "Mr. 
Carter  loves  the  garden,  too." 

"We  can  have  a  Victorian  stand 
over  there,  by  the  window.  Yes — row 
on  row  of  young  green  ferns  rising  in 
circular  rhythm  to  the  master  fern  on 
top." 

"How  lovely." 

"And  in  the  bay,"  the  decorator 
went  on,  "we'll  have  a  round  glass 
table  with  a  ruby  punch  bowl  on  top 
— just  for  a  shocking  dash  to  the 
room." 

Mrs.  Carter  was  really  in  heaven  as 
she  went  around  the  room  with  Mr. 
Winstanley.  She  was  going  to  have  a 
room  in  her  house  just  like  rooms  in 
the  magazines.  She  could  see  her 
friends'  expressions  now.  She  was  in 
the  proper  mood,  therefore,  to  allow 
Mr.  Winstanley  to  do  the  whole  house 
in  pastels.  He  explained  to  her  that 
pastels  were  being  used  more  and 
more  and  that  she  would  have  one  of 


"Put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  .  .  . 
he  smokes  Sii-  Walter  Raleigh!" 

Blended  from  choice  KL-iitutk.y  buileys, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  extra  mild — burns 
cciul — with  a  delightful  aroma  all  its  own. 
Try ''the  quality  pi  j)e  tobacco  of  America." 

SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE    TOBACCO 

Smohcs  OS  sivcct  as  it  smells 


UNION    MADE 


..Shni 


A    BOX    OF    LIFE 
SAVERS    FOR 

THE   BEST 
WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this  publication. 


Although  she  ^vorked  at  our  canteen. 
The  Na\ y  never  \\ent  for  Jean, 

Till  midshipman  Jack  dropped  her  a  hint, 
"You"!!  do  Letter,  Jean,  with  Pep-0-Mint. 


MORAL:  Ever.vb,„iv-s  breath 
offeiida  nnw  and  tfieii.  Let  Life 
Savers  sweeten  and  freh^tien 
yourbreath — after  eating,  drinli- 
ing.  and  siuuking. 
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IT'S  A  NATURAL 
THAT  COUNTS 


As  /latum!  as  your  return 
to  Northwestern  each  year 
Eugene  L,  Ray  makes  your 
picture  a  iialural.  Known  to 
all  N.U.  students,  his  depend- 
able service  has  won  him  the 
reputation  of  "Noiihwesteni's 
official  photographer. 


Eugene  L.  Ray 

STUDIO 


1606  Chicago  Ave. 


Uni.  2238 


THE 
NORTHWESTERN  STUDENT 

CO-OP 

1726  Orrington  Ave. 
Evanston 

STATIONERY 

Navy  and   N.    U.    Soro- 
rity    in     Stock     at     all 
Times 

PERSONALIZED  STATIONERY 

A    eoniplete    Selection 

to  Choose  From  at  all 

Times 

JEWELRY 

Everything  your  heart 

desires   in    the    line   of 

new,     smart    looking 

costume  jewelery 

Shop  at  the  Co-op 
and  Save 

in  the  Orrington   Hotel   BIdg. 


the  first  homes  in  the  newest  color 
schemes. 

Within  an  hour's  time  every  room 
was  planned.  Mr.  Winstanley  de- 
cided on  the  colors,  and  Mrs.  Carter 
grew  more  and  more  excited  as  they 
went  around  the  house  together.  The 
dining  room  was  to  be  in  white,  even 
a  white  rug.  Emily's  room  was  to  be 
pink:  pink  rug,  pink  walls,  and  a 
pink  ceiling.  The  master  bedroom,  it 
was  decided  after  a  bit  of  delibera- 
tion, was  to  be  in  powder  blue.  "It's 
more  masculine,"  explained  the  deco- 
rator. 

Mr.  Winstanley  left  the  Carters' 
house  in  a  flourish  of  goodbyes  from 
Mrs.  Carter.  She  would  be  down  to 
the  store  within  the  next  few  days  to 
put  her  final  assent  to  all  of  the  details 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  decorator  in 
the  meantime.  She  was  in  a  glorious 
mood  when  she  returned  to  the  living 
room  and  saw  her  husband  still  sitting 
in  his  brown  wing  chair. 

"Isn't  it  too  exciting,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Carter  as  she  sat  down  on  the  tan 
sofa.  She  looked  a  little  disgusted  at 
it.  "And  to  think  it  all  started  from 
those  drapes  in  Fiisbioi/s.  Mr.  Win- 
stanley makes  everything  seem  so 
easy.  We  won't  have  a  thing  to  do. 
He's  going  to  take  care  of  every- 
thing." 

"He's  going  to  take  care  of  noth- 
ing," Mr.  Carter  finally  said,  in  a  de- 
termined, calm  voice. 


"Why  he  says  he'll  take  care  of 
every  room  and  detail.  A  white  din- 
ing room — and  Emily's  room  in  pink 
— and  your  room  in  powder  blue." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Carter, 
still  calm,  "I  heard  everything.  And 
I'll  not  have  one  damn  pastel  in  this 
house.   Not  one,  do  you  hear?" 

"Willoughby,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Carter 
almost  speechless,  "you're  not  seri- 
ous? 

"I've  never  been  more  serious  in 
my  life.  Clara,  I'm  putting  my  foot 
down  right  here  and  now.  I  won't 
have  it." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and 
picked  up  the  newspaper  .  Then,  as  if 
a  wave  of  anger  came  over  him  for 
the  first  time,  he  threw  the  paper  into 
the  fireplace  and  started  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "I  see  purple — I 
see  peach — I  see  somebody's  under- 
pants." 


Saturday  saw  the  first  girls  in  all  these 
years  seated  at  the  press  table  in  the 
stadium  pent  house.  They  were  there 
of  their  own  right  and  by  dint  of  hard 
fighting.  Their  identities:  Jessie  and 
Ginny  of  Winnetka  and  Moline  respec- 
tively. The  one  is  the  first  coed  in  his- 
tory to  serve  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  Northivestern:  the  other  does 
something  equally  glamorous  for  the 
Purple  Parrot. 

— Evanston  Reiteiv 

Oh,  equally. 


pv-^.  me\jcf 


No  wrench — no  baiiinicr — no  washer!    Ye  Gods,  McTooney,  you'd  forget 
your  head  if  if  wasn't  attached! 
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PAT  WESTBROOK 


BRAVE  NEW  WORD 


Peach  and  I  hare  to  get  home  some  tvay.  The  buses  have 
stopped  running  so  ive  take  a  cab.  Everything  would  be  all 
right  if  this  were  not  Mexico  City  and  we  were  not  broke. 


I 


ONLY  HAVE  TWO  PESOS.  And 
there  we  are,  Peach  and  I,  waiting 
for  a  taxi  because  it  is  11:15  and  the 
buses  stopped  running  at  1 1 :00.  That 
is  Mexico  for  you.  We  aren't  speak- 
ing because  I  am  thinking.  I  am 
thinking  about  my  father's  telegram: 
PIPE  DOWN  ON  FANCY  SPEND- 
ING YOU  ARE  THERE  FOR 
SCHOOL  NOT  TO  DEMON- 
STRATE NEW  DEAL  FINANCES 
TO  THE  MEXICANS.  That  is  why 
I  have  only  two  pesos.  I  was  afraid 
to  ask  for  more  money.  Oh,  well,  I 
am  going  home  tomorrow,  I  keep 
reassuring  myself.  And  then  I  plan  it 
out  again:  one  peso  fifty  for  the  cab 
tonight,  and  fifty  centavos  for  tips 
at  the  airport  tomorrow — just  enough 
to  get  gracefully  out  of  the  country. 

And  then  Peach  screams,  "Libre", 
and  a  car  stops,  and  I  take  over  be- 
cause Peach  has  exhausted  her  Spanish 
vocabulary  with  the  word  'libre'. 
Now  I  know  you  can't  get  a  cab  for 
a  peso  after  buses  stop  running,  but  I 
am  a  tourist  so  I  bargain  anyway. 

"Sefenta  y  Jino  Sena;  tin  peso?"  I 
say. 

But  he  says,  "Uno  cincuenta." 

And  I  say,  "I  knew  it."  We  get  in. 

We  are  buzzing  quietly  down  the 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma  and  I  turn  to 
Peach  and  say,  "I  learned  a  new  word 
today." 

She  says,  "Yeah?"  disinterestedly. 

"Yeah,  'jiigador.'  It  means  gambler. 
Well,  it  really  means  player,  from  the 
verb  jugar — to  play — but  it's  come 
to  mean  gambler  in  the  vernacular." 


This  time  she  doesn't  even  say 
'yeah',  so  I  continue.  "That's  what's  so 
good  about  learning  a  language  where 
it's  spoken.  You  couldn't  learn  that 
word  in  a  class  room  back  in  the 
States." 

"No,"  Peach  vouchsafes  and  adds, 
"You're  paying  for  this  libre.    I  paid 


for  the  one  going  down.   Anyway  I 
haven't  got  any  change." 

I  am  thinking  mournfully  of  my 
silver  peso  and  my  paper  peso.  And 
I  mumble  e  plnribiis  tiiiuiii  to  myself 
by  way  of  a  prayer  that  the  cab  driver 
will  have  some  change. 

Suddenly  Peach  nudges  me.  "Say, 
this  isn't  the  way  to  Sena.  He's  turned 
off  too  soon." 

"Oh,  well,  maybe  he  knows  a  better 
way  to  get  there."  It  soon  becomes 
glaringly  apparent,  however,  that  he 
doesn't  know  the  way  at  all.  The 
landmarks  get  awfully  unfamiliar, 
and  I  am  getting  scared.  Peach  is 
getting  scared,  too.  My  first  thought 
is  kidnaping.  I  don't  know  what 
Peach's  first  thought  is.  But  just  then 
our  driver  turns  to  ask  us  if  this  is 
the  right  way.  "Es  este  derecba?"  he 
says. 

And  as  soon  as  I  can  translate  that 
I  say  authoritatively,  "No,  no  es." 
Then  I  see  the  insane  asylum  which 
I  pass  every  day  on  my  way  to  school. 
I  know  where  we  are  now.  But  by 
the  time  I  can  translate  directions  in- 
to my  pidgin  Spanish,  our  driver  has 
gotten  what  he  thinks  are  his  bearings 
and  is  whipping  confidently  off  in  the 
wrong  direction  again. 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  I  plead,  forgetting 
what  I  had  planned  to  say.  But  he 
assures  me  happily  with,  "Si,  si,"  as 
we  speed  away  from  our  destination. 

Now  I  know  this  driver  is  really 
lost,  because  the  fare  is  already  agreed 
upon  and  there's  no  meter  ticking,  so 
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EASY   TO 
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AND 

EASY    TO 

LOOK   AT 

The   Cold   Wave 

Permanent 

"A  Beau 

ty  Aid  That's  a 

Pleasure" 

Virginia   JLee 

525  MAIN 

726  CLARK 

Gre.  8770 

Uni.  3333 

PUoia  WoJi 

FILM  IS  SCARCE 
USE    IT    WISELY 

JACOBS  tr  JENSEN 

INC. 

1724  Sherman  Creenleaf  2220 

Evanston,    Illinois 


The  Greeks  had  a  word 

for  that  smooth,  sleek, 

sculptured  look. 

So  can  you.    The — 

CLASSIC 

Barber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 

1721    Sherman    Ave. 
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all  this  driving  is  just  a  dead  loss  to 
him. 

Well,  all  at  once  we  are  back  on 
the  Reforma,  and  I  see  we  have  been 
going  in  circles.  I  am  confident  by 
now  that  I  know  more  about  Mexico 
City  than  he  does.  And  I  stop  him  and 
we  start  all  over  again  slowly  so  I  can 
say  dcrccha  or  nquicrda  in  time  for 
him  to  turn  corners.  Pretty  soon  we 
are  pulling  up  in  front  of  71  Sena 
where  we  live. 

And  Peach  looks  at  me,  so  I  get  out 
my  wallet.  And  just  to  make  sure  the 
driver  doesn't  think  he  is  getting  a  tip 
when  I  hand  him  two  pesos,  I  say, 
"Sciior,  fietie  ustcd  cainbio?"  And 
he  says,  "No,  no  tciigo." 

"I  knew  it.  He  hasn't  got  any 
change."  I  turn  a  very  accusing  glare 
on  the  poor  driver  and  say,  "Vcrihi- 
dcriimciite?" 

But  he  answers  with  a  look  that 
almost  approaches  honesty,  "Si,  si,  no 
cambio."  And  I  curse  all  rich  Ameri- 
cans who  spend  money  so  freely  in 
Mexico  just  because  pesos  look  like 
Goldblatt's  credit  coupons. 

I  look  at  Peach  but  she  doesn't  have 
any  change.  And  I  look  at  the  driver, 
and  then  very  sadly  at  my  silver  peso 
and  my  paper  peso.  And  then  an 
idea,  born  of  my  desperate  situation 
comes  to  me.  But  unfortunately  my 
Spanish  leaves  me,  so  I  can't  think  of 
any  possible  way  to  translate  "I'll  flip 
you  for  the  extra  peso."  And  then 
my  new  word  comes  back  to  me. 

With  a  smile  calculated  to  be  win- 
ning, I  begin.  He  watches  me  with 
the  pained  condescension  of  one  wit- 
nessing the  murder  of  his  mother 
tongue  as  I  say,  "Sciior,  es  usfcd  uu 
JHgador?" 


The  driver  looks  puzzled.  And  I 
begin  to  think  there  is  no  such  word, 
and  then  with  a  happy  smile  of 
cognizance  he  says,  "Si,  si,  Scnorita." 

"Bieii,"  I  reply.  I  am  very  good 
with  those  short  words.  Then  I  re- 
member I  don't  know  how  to  call 
'heads'  or  'tails'  in  Spanish.  So,  point- 
ing to  the  engraved  eagle  on  the  silver 
peso  I  say,  "Como  se  llama  este?"  t 

"Aqiiila,"  he  answers.  And  all  the 
time  I  knew  the  word  for  eagle.  And 
I  ask  about  the  other  side  and  he  says, 
"Sol."  I  feel  very  silly  because  there 
is  a  large  engraving  of  a  sun  on  the 
other  side. 

I  flip  the  peso  and  plank  it  down  on 
the  back  of  my  left  hand.  Then  I 
order  briskly,  "Llainc!"  But  I  am  not 
quite  sure  if  the  imperative  form  of 
'call'  is  regular.  Apparently  it  is  be- 
cause he  calls,  "Aqiula!" 

Slowly  I  lift  my  right  hand  and 
hopefully  I  peek  under,  and  there,  face 
up  is  that  damned  eagle. 


RHODES  PUPILS  PACK  STAFFS 

OF  COLLEGES  IN  U.  S. 


Brinr;  British  Ideas  to 
Young  America 


A  total  of  380  scholars,  trained  in  Brit- 
ish imperialism  thru  the  wealth  of  Cecil 
John  Rhodes,  and  upon  whom  Rhodes  re- 
lied to  win  back  the  best  part  of  the  world 
(including  the  United  States)  for  the 
British  crown,  have  worked  their  way  into 
teaching  or  executive  positions  in  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  prep  schools  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  disclosed  today. 

— Chicago  Tribune 

At  least  the  Colonel  is  still  including 
the  U.  S.  in  the  best  part  of  the  world.  It's 
reassuring. 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

BING  BONG  GUS'— for  the  best 
steak  we've  savored  since  rationing  set 
in.  Prices  of  dinners  which  include 
the  usual  teasers  in  the  way  of  cock- 
tail, salad  and  spaghetti  range  from 
$1.30  upward.  Gus  says  hello  per- 
sonally with  a  hearty  handclasp.  Bells 
ring  you  in  and  out  again.  Southwest 
corner  of  North  Dearborn  one  block 
north  of  the  river.  If  you're  "L"-ing 
it,  get  off  at  the  Merchandise  Mart 
and  hike. 

TIN  PAN  ALLEY— in  case  you're 
just  doing  the  rounds  and  are  in  the 
Rush  Street  region.  Celebrities  used 
to  frequent  this  place.  They  left  their 
autographed  photographs,  one  good 
colored  pianist  who  does  recording 
here,  and  a  bartender  by  the  name  of 
Al  who  greatly  overestimates  his  own 
jokes.    The  "26"  game  is  lucky. 

WONDER  INN— for  slumming  it  if 
you  wish.  Suggest  you  stick  to  beer. 
Suggest  men  take  only  unbashful 
girls.  Suggest  it  only  to  unbashful 
men.  West  Madison  Street  at  Halsted. 

CUBAN  VILLAGE— for  the  rumba 
and  Spanish  atmosphere.  Authentic 
entertainment  and  decorations. 
Drinking  and  dancing  predominate. 
Very  west  on  Grand  Avenue. 

606  CLUB — for  we  can't  imagine 
what  except  that  it  stays  open  until  6 
a.m.  One  dollar  cover  charge  at 
tables  to  see  syncopated  stripping.  We 
hunched  at  the  bar,  peered  over  many 
servicemen,  wondered  whether  music 
was  meant  to  be  murdered  by  the  six- 
piece  orchestra  or  whether  we  were 
calloused.  Everyone  looked  as  though 
they  were  most  unhappy  about  a 
Mickey  they'd  just  been  slipped. 
Wabash  Avenue  at  6th  Street. 
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GEORGE  GRUENWALD 


WOOF  WITHOUT  WARP 


Balzac,  Flaubert,  Verlaine.  What  magic  names!  Ben  Franzen 
dreamed  of  the  lije  he  would  lead  and  the  books  he  tvould  write. 
Now  he  marked  stock,  ''OK,  BHF."  First  create  the  artist,  then 
the  art.  .  .  . 


B. 


'ALZAC  wore  a  chaste  white 
monk's  robe  and  cowl  when  he  wrote. 
Flaubert  lounged  in  scarlet  satin  as 
he  penned  Madame  Bovary.  And 
what  hadn't  Oscar  Wilde  intermit- 
tently sported!  Ben  Franzen  scratched 
his  bare  arm-pit  with  the  butt  of  his 
fountain  pen.  This  sensual  pleasure 
was  afforded  by  the  ragged  vent  in 
Ben's  raveled  terry  cloth  bathrobe. 
He  crinkled  the  knuckles  of  his  hairy 
toes  and  sniffed  mightily. 

Ben  had  caught  his  cold  during 
days  in  the  damp  receiving  room  of 
Malcomb  Glatz  &  Co.  And  after 
dank  days,  drafty  nights  in  his  little 
basement  room  at  Mrs.  Stodheim's. 
Six  dollars  a  week  for  the  privilege  of 
ranging  a  thirty-six  foot  square  room. 
This  not  counting  the  floor  space 
occupied  by  the  bed,  desk,  dresser, 
steamer  trunk,  and  a  dusty  stack  of 
manuscripts.  There  was  room  only 
for  crumbling  plaster,  greasy  odors 
of  German  food,  sticky  plumbing, 
spent  bed-springs,  a  nitrous  toilet, 
sad  eyed  unshaded  light  bulbs,  ammo- 
niated    mould,    and    something    dark 


that  moved  sluggishly  about  each  of 
the  room's  dimensions.  Something 
that  was  dark  and  frightening  even 
in  the  cold  candid  light  of  a  South 
Chicago  sun.  Something  that  Ben 
could  name,  but  knew  if  he  dared, 
life  would  tear  itself  from  an  already 
loose  chest.  Pandora  was  valiantly 
sitting  on  the  steamer  trunk's  lid. 

The  labels  that  covered  the  trunk 
bore  the  fascinating  names  of  Naples, 
Venice,  Hotel  Voltaire,  The  Savoy, 
Constantanople — even,  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  worldly  labels 
had  basked  in  the  reflection  of  clean 
Athenian  friezes,  the  slow  wonder- 
ful turbulence  of  the  Danube,  the 
fish  monger's  cry  of  the  left  bank,  and 
—  more  recently  —  Sam  Epstein's 
Novelty  Shop,  where  they  had  first 
attracted  Ben  Franzen.  First  create 
the  artist,  then  the  art.  .  . 

Two  gross  size  42  50%  wool  Men's 
Union  Suit,  company  label.  One  gross 
same,  size  40.  Gross  each,  size  38,  44. 
Half  gross  same,  size  46 — some  man! 
Ben  permitted  himself  a  luxuriant 
flourish    as    he    dashed    a    nonchalant 


"ok,  BHF"  on  the  bill  of  loading — 
he  hoped  the  expressman  was  im- 
pressed. "Here  you,  Ed!  Cart  this 
stuff  to  stock  room  six!"  he  com- 
manded. A  Napoleon  to  lesser  Mar- 
shall. 

Ed  pushed  a  snub  nosed  truck 
under  the  fat  cardboard  cartons  and 
wheeled  himself  out  of  sight.  "Punch 
me  when  you  go  by  the  clock,  Ed," 
more  friendly  now.  Now  that  the 
expressman  had  left,  now  that  he 
wanted  Ed  to  do  him  a  favor.  Ben 
pulled  on  a  corduroy  cap  and  drew 
a  mashed  package  of  oilpaper  wrapped 
sandwiches  and  a  lukewarm  thermos 
from  under  his  receiving  desk.  "Pop- 
ping out  to  lunch,"  he  called  to  no 
one  in  particular.    It  was  like  Ben. 

Ben  aired  himself  like  an  apartment 
airedale.  He  didn't  nuzzle  up  to  every 
city-stunted  tree,  but  he  did  lift  his 
leg  to  most  foolish  convention.  He 
flaunted  his  pastrami  and  rye  bread 
while  watching  fleeting  female  hips. 
He  gulped  his  stale  nectar  as  bloated 
pigeons  pecked  at  his  crumbs,  never 
knowing   when   to   stop.     The   hum- 
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niingbird    a    gourmet,    the    pigeon    a 
gourmand:  occurred  to  him. 

One  hour  for  lunch!  What  magic 
words.  An  hour  to  browse  in  second 
hand  bookstores,  pick  up  paper-backs 
of  Gide,  Verlaine,  Rimbau,  and  other 
French  extremists.  An  hour  more  of 
Hfe  to  drink  in,  digest, — to  hold  in 
abeyance.  No  excretion  yet.  He 
must  digest  it  all  first.  But,  mostly, 
an  hour  in  which  to  dream. 

Silken  curves  invited,  passionate 
red  lips  entreated,  bold  roman  type 
proclaimed  "Andrew  Chadnish  pre- 
sents LOTTA  LURA  in  the  original 
Broadway  production  of  FOLLIES 
DE  PAREE— with  60— GIRLS— 60" 
Ben  reflected,  "mmmm."  He'd  drop 
in  and  see  it  Saturday  evening  after 
work.  Great  lawyers  read  cheap  pulps 
for  relaxation.  If  he  couldn't  taste 
the  purple  grapes — oh,  but  he  would! 

Frank  Harris  had  said  that  prose 
was  more  difficult  than  poetry.  But 
his  prose  had  the  quality  of  poetry, 
and  his  poetry?  Something  greater? 
He  asked  himself.  Soon  he  would  be 
among  the  young  names  on  the  book 
lists. 

"An  enchanting  genius  ...  a 
twentieth  century  Anatole  France," 
Clifton  Fadiman,  The  New  Yorker. 

"Franzen's  book  ...  a  honey  for 
your  money,"  Walter  Winchell,  New 
York  Daily  Mirror. 

"Even  geniuses  must  live  by  bio- 
logical standards,"  wristwatch  on  slim 
left  wrist  of  Ben  Franzen. 

Back  at  work  Ben  asked  Ed  if  he'd 
like  to  take  in  the  Follies  with  him  on 
Saturday  night. 

"Sorry,  Ben,"  said  Ed,  "too  busy. 
Building  a  crib  for  Molly's  expected." 

"Maybe  I'll  just  take  in  a  movie- 
show  and  turn  in  early,  anyway," 
thought  Ben.  He  placed  his  corduroy 
cap  and  empty  thermos  side  by  side 
underneath  the  receiving  desk. 


HELP  WANTED 
FEMALE 

August  1,  1941 

Wanted:  good,  reliable,  dependable 
maid  to  run  house.  Must  be  clean, 
neat,  able  to  cook,  serve,  sew  clean, 
wash  iron,  take  care  of  three  children, 
two  dogs,  goat,  canary,  and  goldfish. 
Guests  every  weekend.  Twenty  miles 
out  in  country.  Every  fourth  Thurs- 
day off.  $7.00  a  week.  Five  refer- 
ences required.    Box  X. 

Aiig/isf  1,  1942 

Wanted:  good  maid.  Must  be  clean, 
able  to  cook,  take  care  of  three  chil- 
dren, goldfish,  and  canary.  No  guests. 
Twenty  miles  out  but  transportation 
afforded.  Every  Thursday  off.  $n.00 
a  week.    References.    Box  X. 

October  1,  1942 

Wanted:  maid.  Must  be  able  to 
cook,  take  care  of  three  children.  No 
guests.  Several  miles  out  in  suburb. 
We  will  take  you  into  town.  Every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  oft'.  Private 
room  with  bath.     $15.00.    Box  X. 

fan  nary  1,  194} 

Wanted:  girl.  Must  be  able  to  open 
can.  Positively  no  guests.  Private 
room,  bath,  radio,  swimming  pool, 
automobile,  telephone.  Every  after- 
noon off.     $20.00.    Box  X. 

—PATTY  HAGER 


NORTHWESTERN 

Frickery R.H. 

Huffmire F.B. 

— Chicago  Tribune 

Or  Trickery  and  Quagmire.    Oh,  this 
game  has  possibilities. 


I  feel  tec  think  alike'' 


/J  Qnxifid  Place  ta  (^at 

STORE  HOURS 
Weekdays     11   A.M.— 11    P.M. 
Friday  11   A.M.—  2  A.M. 

Saturday       11   A.M.—  2  A.M. 


Photo  Copies 

Birth  certificates — service  and  school 
records. 

Thesis  Illustrations 

Charts  —  illustrated      pages,      tables, 
maps,  etc. 

Application  Photos 

Job  and  service.    Photos  for  wallets, 

Evanston  Photographic  Service 

1854  Sherman  Avenue 
Evanston,   Illinois 


YouT  C.  O.  will  give  you 
the  neatness  award. 

THE  TRIM 
Barber  Shop 


1613  SHERMAN 


CRE.   9009 


KAPPELMAN    PRINTING 

UNI.  0733 

(Rear)    1620  SHERMAN  AVE. 


THEATER  TICKETS 

ALL  CHICAGO  THEATERS 
OPERA  &  CONCERTS 

RUSSELL  TICKET  SERVICE 

LOBBY    NORTH    SHORE    HOTEL 
UNL  4190 
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Home  Front 
NORTHWESTERN  GIRLS 
TO  OMIT  FRILLS,  PLAN 

PROGRAM  OF  WAR  WORK 
Girls  entering  or  returning  to 
Northwestern  University  this  fall  will 
arrive  with  Red  Cross  uniforms  and 
knitting  bags — a  few  with  engineer 
tools — instead  of  an  abundance  of 
formal  clothes. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

"  T  doubt  it,'  said  the  carpenter, 
and  shed  a  bitter  tear." 
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Ode  On  A  Coke  Bottle 


X.  HOU  still  unvanquished  mate  of  College  Joe, 
Adopted  by  frivolity,  escapism's  child, 
Long  listener  to  all  the  gossip  that  we  know, 
Whose  willow  shape  and  a  single  straw  may  spell 
More  fond  true  love  than  all  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
Across  the  way  that  summons  us  from  sport. 
What  campus  heroes  these?  Of  exaggerated  brawn,  I  trow. 
For  with  little  brain  we  can  enjoy 
The  inertia  of  a  cigarette  and  thou. 
What  maidens  share  their  leisure-while? 
Somewhere  in  the  smoky  haze  an  eager,  toothpaste  smile. 
What  game's  afoot?   The  maiden's  look  is  sure 
Staring  out  from  under  her  peek-a-boo  coiifure. 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  sweeter  still 

The  musical  gyrations  that  thunder  through  the  Grill; 

Bold  lover,  never,  never  will  he  miss 

The  nickel  that  he  shot 

On  a  double  coca-cola  or  a  tantalizing  slot! 

Oh,  happy,  happy  love  unwarped  by  human  tears. 

No  educational  worries  in  your  collegiate  years; 

More,  more  happy  to  revel  in  Today 

With  saxophonic  laughter  and  systematic  play. 

And  hearts  that  rise  above  the  smoke. 

To  shuffle  a  pack,  or  crunch  the  ice 

From  the  bottom  of  a  coke. 

Ah,  cola  bottle!    Extraordinary  form!  a  breed 

Of  future  leaders  sing  your  praises. 

And  when  their  hands  shall  seize  the  reins. 

Thou  shalt  have  supplied 

Half  the  blood  that  flows  on  in  their  veins! 

Silence  and  Time  can  never  bind  us 

If  your  company  can  always  find  us. 

But  when  Life  may  catch  us  in  its  sorry  meshes. 

You  bring,  as  always,  "the  pause  that  refreshes." 
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GEORGE  GRUENWALD  AND 
BUDD  SELZ  WRITE  BACK 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE 


I 


N  MY  NAUSEOUS,  febrile  state  I 
thought  I'd  drop  you  a  little  line  to 
inform  you  that  I  am  in  fit  condition 
for  an  enema,  not  a  war.  Besides  being 
a  fitful  prey  for  griping  constipation 
I  am  miserably  sunburned  and  last 
night  spilled  water  and  shaving  soap 
over  my  blankets  thereby  letting  my- 
self in  for  the  noisiest,  most  asphyxi- 
ating cold  imaginable.  All  I  have  to 
say  is  that  it's  just  as  well  I'm  sleeping 
on  a  stretcher. 

Not  wanting  to  worry  you  I  shall 
dwell  the  rest  of  the  letter  on  the 
weather  and  my  hobbies. 

Today  I  went  up  to  the  Greek 
workshop  and  said  in  a  masterful  tone 
of  voice:  "I  want  two  size  700  by  six- 
teen tires.  For  my  ambulance.  Some- 
one seems  to  have  run  over  a  Fakir's 
bed  with  mine,  which  is  highly  la- 
mentable, but  there  you  are."  With 
this  last  I  made  an  appropriately 
sweeping  gesture  toward  the  car  and 
waited  for  them  to  produce  the  wea- 
ried things  they  issue  over  here  under 
the  name  of  tires.  After  a  few  min- 
utes I  decided  they  probably  couldn't 
speak  English  and  went  elsewhere 
with  my  patter. 

"Psssst,  you,"  I  said  to  a  swarthy 
prospect,  "I  want  two  new  tires — die 
neous  lastichus.  Stupid."  He  made  an 
ah-ha  sort  of  noise  and  told  me  to  go 
see  Corporal  Black  in  that  aspro  tent 
over  (indefinite  sweeping  gesture) 
there.  I  went  only  the  corporal  was 
out  somewhere  trying  to  get  brake 
fluid  which  this  particular  army 
doesn't  seem  to  have  much  of.  Not  to 
get  off  the  subject  (which  I'd  just  as 
soon)   I  really  don't  worry  about  not 


having  any  brake  fluid,  thereby 
through  some  fantastically  weird 
process  no  brakes,  except  when  com- 
ing down  high  mountains  around 
cork  screw  turns  and  through  lengthy 
convoys.  Then  a  little  something  in 
me  dies.  Back  to  the  tires  is  where  I 
have  to  go  in  the  morning,  at  six 
o'clock,  so  we'll  just  leave  it  at  that. 

Tonight  we're  going  over  to  the 
South  African  camp  down  the  road 
where  they  will  force  huge  bumpers 
of  local  beer  (which  is  fermented  in 
some  ghastly  personal  way)  down  my 
throat  and  show  us  a  movie,  possibly 
T/jc  Jazz  Singer,  and  I  shall  reel 
Home,  intermittently  chilled  and  fe- 
vered and  become  a  basket  baby.  Am- 
putations for  colds,  i.e.  the  removal  of 
the  afflicted  portion  is  The  Thing 
nowadays,  and  buoyantly  practiced. 

In  which  case  you  will  please  relieve 
Irene  Castle  McLaughlin  of  one  or 
several  of  her  orphans  of  the  storm. 
Thanks,  and  don't  forget  to  keep  one 
of  those  pretty  little  flags  in  the  win- 
dow for  me.  And  go  to  church  every 
Sunday.  And  if  you  hear  of  any  nice 
post-war  jobs  for  well-intentioned 
Dementia  Praecoxes,  keep  your  little 
Buddy  in  mind.  (Sometimes,  late  at 
night,  I  put  stones  between  my  toes 
and  throw  them  in  the  air  and  catch 
them  in  my  mouth.  The  little  ones 
are  easy.) 

BUDD  SELZ, 
Egyptian  Correspondent 

THE  TRIP  OVER 
(EN  ROUTE  TO  N.  AFRICA) 


Th 


LHE  knowledge  that  the  site  of  the 
nitrous  latrine  was  a  one-time  luxury 
liner's  swimming  pool,  the  mess  hall 
a  converted  ballroom,  and  one's  quar- 
ters an  only  slightly  converted  ship's 
hold  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  more  feeling 
than  do  thoughts  of  the  imminence  of 
battle. 


Such  general  emotions  as  fear,  nos- 
talgia, and,  even,  awe  are  over- 
whelmed by  a  steadfast  desire  to  work 
the  salt-water  one  is  provided  with 
into  something  resembling  lather. 
The  wise  ones  found  that  ordinary 
laundry  soap,  of  the  G.  I.  Variety, 
when  rubbed  briskly  into  a  sweaty 
body  (which  is  most  any  enlisted 
man's  body  on  a  transport  ship)  can 
be  worked  into  a  sparse  film.  The  salt- 
water leaves  the  body  in  a  crystalline 
state  approaching  cleanliness.  Shav- 
ing was  kin  to  the  impossible,  unless 
one  sacrificed  a  portion  of  his  daily 
fresh  water  ration  from  his  canteen. 
A  great  number  of  exotic  beard  for- 
mations sprang-up  during  the  voy- 
age; which  was  long  enough  to  allow 
a  dearth  of  promising  Van  Dykes  to 
spring  into  prominence.  A  second- 
cook  even  took  to  "waxing"  his  mous- 
taches with  resin.  Every  ship  must 
have  its  "dudes,"  one  supposes. 

Mess  was,  at  best,  a  precarious 
proposition.  Featuring  aromatic  salt- 
water coffee,  varieties  of  tinned  meats 
(all  called  "Kennelration"  by  the 
G.  I.'s)  and  fresh  apples  and  oranges 
once  a  day.  Able  army  cooks  man- 
aged to  feed  thousands  of  enlisted  men 
two  filling  meals  daily:  a  full  stom- 
ach being  the  best  preventative  of 
sea-sickness.  As  rapidity  of  turnover 
was  the  secret  behind  feeding  the 
multitudes,  meals  were  taken  from 
mess-kits  while  standing  at  long  ma- 
ple benches  approximately  the  height 
of  a  standard  saloon  bar.  Garbage  was 
disposed  of  overboard  at  certain  hours 
and  in  certain  areas  calculated  not  to 
attract  submarine  "wolf  packs." 

Sleeping  was  in  two  twelve-hour 
shifts,  to  allow  bunk  facilities  to  the 
maximum  number  of  men  for  the 
greatest  period.  The  canvas  bunks 
were  arranged  in  tiers  of  three  and 
four  in  close  proximity  to  one  an- 
other.   Barrack  Bags,  Carbines,  Hel- 
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mets,  et  cetera  festooned  on  the  pipe- 
framework  reminded  one  of  a  very 
crowded  bargain-basement  that  some- 
how stagnated  during  a  rush-hour. 
One  tired  Corporal  who  had  had  the 
benefit  of  a  degree  from  Harvard 
conservatively  described  the  atmos- 
phere as  "close." 

Compensation  for  necessitated 
hardships  was  afforded  by  the  frus- 
trating presence  of  a  detachment  of 
Army  Nurses,  a  "PX"  that  dispensed 
luke-warm  cokes  if  you  could  manage 
to  get  a  place  in  line,  nightly  motion 
pictures  that  never  failed  to  break 
down  in  the  most  critical  thread  of 
plot,  and  a  library  that  proxided  the 
belle  lettrcs  of  everyone  from  Agatha 
Christie  to  the  Banker's  Monthly,  by 
way  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  and 
Veek  magazine. 

Sunday's  religious  services  were 
well  attended,  as  one  might  foretell, 
and  were  marred  only  by  the  occa- 
sional sound  of  rattling  dice  and  the 
chink  of  monies  from  the  "day-room" 
that  occupied  the  section  of  the  ship 
allotted  to  the  place  of  worship.  Had 
there  been  a  four-bar  rest  in  "Onivavd 
Cbrhthiii  Soldiers"  the  cries  of  "Hnl- 
Ichijah"  might  have  been  drowned 
out  by  the  lusty  plea  that  "Baby 
Needs  a  New  Pair  of  Shoes." 

Something  about  the  cosmopolitan 
privation  that  was  suffered  with  a 
praise-worthy  bravado  made  up  for 
the  uneventfulness  of  the  journey. 
The  daily  gunnery  practice  of  adja- 
cent destroyers  and  the  echoing  of 
the  transport's  ack-ack  provided  a 
helping  of  excitement  with  a  mini- 
mum of  peril. 

NORTH  AFRICAN  SCENE 
September  16,  1943  — 


T, 


HIS  YANK  is  struck  less  by  the 
abundance  of  demolished  buildings 
and  Axis  prisoners  than  by  the  placid 
nature  of  the  natives  of  this  land. 
Come  Italian,  German,  French,  Eng- 
lish, American,  whathaveyou,  they 
adapt  themselves  to  each  invader  and 
seek  solace  in  their  religion — an  ade- 
quate haven  for  a  scourged  people. 

On  inquiry  of  the  French  natives 
that  remained  in  this  territory  during 
the  Axis  occupation:  they  made  mo- 
tions of  tightening  the  belt,  moving 
treasures  to  the  country  and  burying 


them,  and  then  proceeding  to  trade 
with  the  enemy  soldiers  even  as  they 
do  now  with  Allied  troops.  The 
French  describe  the  German  soldier 
as  having  well-disciplined  morals 
compared  to  most  of  the  reports  I 
received  while  still  in  the  States.  Ap- 
parently no  atrocities  were  commit- 
ted, and  sacking  was  held  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

Of  comparatively  recent  Allied  oc- 
cupation, this  region  is  still  laden 
with  many  Axis  souvenirs  of  a  rapid 
retreat.  Already  salvaged  are  aban- 
doned ammunition  dumps,  and  the 
roads  are  traveled  frequently  by  cap- 
tured German  jeeps  and  heavier 
trucks.  The  Tommies  have  had  to 
surrender  their  Lugers  (a  superior  de- 
sign German  pistol )  so  many  chose  to 
sell  them  to  the  Yanks  for  upwards  of 
one  thousand  francs  (twenty  dollars) . 
lars) . 

Any  soldier  with  a  taste  for  archae- 
ology finds  a  wealth  of  sight-seeing  in 
store  for  him  in  North  Africa.  Here 
can  be  found  excellent  restorations  of 
Phoenicia,  Sidi  Sou  Said,  Carthage  De 
St.  Louis  (the  Carthage  of  Hannibal) 
and  all  the  ancient  Mediterranean 
civilizations.  For  a  dash  of  mystery 
and  excitement  Algiers  offers  the 
Casbah  where  the  legendary  Pepe  La 
Moko  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  .  .  . 
although  this  region  is  "off-limits"  to 
the  troops  bivouaced  in  Algiers,  as  is 
the  native  quarter  in  Tunis. 

Most    bombed    region    I've    come 


across  so  far  is  Bizerte,  Tunisia. 
Shelled,  strafed,  and  bombed  by  both 
the  Axis  and  the  Allies,  hardly  a 
building  was  left  untouched.  Almost 
weekly  the  Axis  still  finds  the  time 
and  equipment  to  visit  this  seaport 
with  harassing  raids  and  take  a  crack 
at  the  transports  in  the  Bay. 

Most  all  of  the  North  African 
forces,  of  course,  are  keyed  up  for  the 
war  in  Italy — which  may  be  over  by 
the  time  you  read  this — and  the  traf- 
fic over  the  wireless  is  almost  over- 
whelmed with  communiques  from 
Sicily  and  Italy  proper.  One  fancies 
that  once  the  occupation  of  Italy  be- 
comes a  permanent  fact  North  Africa 
will  be  used  for  a  replacement  center 
for  the  wounded  and  fatigued  troops 
from  the  Italian  Theater.  The  ma- 
laria mortality  rate  is  lower  here  than 
in  Sicily,  and  it  is  farther  from  the 
front  lines — yet  fairly  well  equipped 
for  hospitalization  and  the  quartering 
of  men.  Only  hindrance  being  the 
ensuing  rainy  season  (said  to  begin 
the  middle  of  November)  which  may 
see  the  malaria  rate  take  a  jump  for 
the  worse. 

Although  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  the  natives  are  taking  American 
soldiers  over  the  proverbial  barrel,  on 
monetary  exchange  for  their  wares,  it 
is  because  they  are  anxious  to  recoup 
the  losses  incurred  when  the  Germans 
bought  up  most  of  the  commodities 
with  counterfeit  francs.  Anyway, 
philosophic  Yanks  say  that  they're 
paying  their  extra  francs  for  the  at- 
mosphere and  origin  of  souvenirs,  not 
the  intrinsic  worth — which  is  plenty 
okay  with  the  natives. 

GEORGE  GRUENWALD, 

N.  Africa  Correspondent 


"Land  of  the  free. 


PANCHO  VILLA'S  DAUGHTER 
BRIDE  OF  U.S.  FILM  DIRECTOR 
Celia  Villa,  28,  daughter  of  the  late 
Pancho  Villa,  Mexican  revolutionary 
leader,  and  Fred  Datig,  45,  movie 
casting  director,  were  married  Mon- 
day, his  studio  said.  Temperatures 
range  as  high  as  160  degrees. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Sometimes  it  gets  so  hot. 
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PURPLE      PARROT 


A  FLAME-GRAIN 

Kaywoodie 

$10.00 

Dublin  Shape  [actual  ajzej 


"I  smoke  a  Kaywoodie 


££ 


Wherever  you  go,  you  hear  them  saying  "I  smoke  a 
Kaywoodie."  All  over  the  world.  This  international 
opinion  is  not  accidental.  Here  are  the  reasons  for  it: 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  way  a  Kaywoodie  Pipe 
smokes.  And  in  the  way  it  tastes.  This  is  because  of 
the  briar-wood  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  way 
in  which  this  briar-wood  is  prepared.  It  comes 
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from  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  aren't  many  pipes  made 
of  it  any  more.  It  smokes  well.  With  freedom  from  trouble 
and  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  seasoned  and  cured  with 
tempering  agents  that  permeate  the  wood.  There's  nothing 
like  a  Kaywoodie.  It  is  always  mild,  good  tempered 
and  \ielding  the  same  delicious  Kaywoodie  Flavor. 
Kaywoodie  Company,  New  ^brk  and  London 

In  New  York,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


BUY 

WAR 
BONDS 
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Women's  Auxiliary  Ferrying  Squadron 

Theirs  is  the  man-sized  job  of  ferrymq  war  planes 
from  factories  to  air-bases  for  Uncle  Sam  Experl 
flyers,  each  and  every  one  .  .    They  Aff£  the  BEST 


GOOD  TOBACCO,  YES  . .  .THE  RIGHT  COMBIISSATION 

OF  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CIGARETTE  TOBACCOS 

It  is  not  enough  to  buy  the  best  cigarette  tobacco,  it's 
Chesterfield's  right  combination,  or  blend,  of  these 
tobaccos  that  makes  them  so  much  milder,  cooler 
and  definitely  better-tasting. 

Good  Tobacco,  yes  . . .  but  the  Blend  — 
the  Right  Combination  —  that's  the  thing. 


Copyright  1943,  liGCEii  &  Mvers  Toe».cco  Co. 
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SMOKE  CHESTERFIELDS  AND  FIND  OUT 
HOW  REALLY  GOOD  A  CIGARETTE  CAN  BE 


